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PERSEVERANCE  AGAINST  FORTUNE. 
A  STORY. 

TflEODORE  was  a  boy  of  lively  parts 
and  engaging  manners ;  but  he  had  the 
failing  of  being  extremely  impatient  in 
his  temper,  and  inclined  to  extremes. 
He  was  ardent  in  all  his  pursuits,  but 
could  bear  no  disappointment ;  and  if 
the  least  thing  went  wrong,  he  threw  up 
what  he  was  about  in  a  pet,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it.  His 
father,  (Mr.  Carletoii)  had  given  him  a 
bed  in  the  garden,  which  he  had  culti- 
vated with  great  delight.  The  borders 
were  set  with  double  daisies  of  different 
colours,  next  to  which  was  a  row  of 
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auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  Beyond 
were  stocks  and  other  taller  flowers  and 
shrubs ;  and  a  beautiful  damask  rose 
graced  the  centre.  This  rose  was  just 
budding,  and  Theodore  watched  its  daily 
progress  wdth  great  interest.  One  un- 
fortunate day,  the  door  of  the  garden 
being  left  open^  a  drove  of  pigs  entered, 
and  began  to  riot  on  the  herbs  and  flow- 
ers. An  alarm  being  sounded,  Theodore 
and  the  servant  boy  rushed  upon  them, 
smacking  their  whips.  The  whole  herd, 
in  affright,  took  their  course  across  The- 
adorers  flovv^er-bed,  on  which  some  of 
them  had  before  been  grazing.  Stocks, 
daisies,  and  auriculas  were  all  trampled 
down  or  torn  up  :  and^  what  was  worst 
of  all,  a  large  old  sow  ran  directly  over 
the  beautiful  rose-tree,  and  broke  off  its 
stem  level  with  the  ground.  When 
Theodore  came  up  and  beheld  all  the 
mischief,  and  especially  his  favourite 
rose  sti^ewed  on  the  soil,  rage  and  grief 
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choked  his  utterance.  After  standing 
awhile  the  picture  of  despair,  he  snatched 
up  a  spade  that  stood  near,  and  with 
furious  haste  dug  over  the  whole  bed, 
and  whelmed  all  the  relics  of  his  flowers 
deep  under  the  soil.  This  exertion  being 
ended,  be  burst  into  tears,  and  silently 
left  the  garden. 

His  father,  who  had  beheld  the  scene 
at  a  distance,  though  somewhat  diverted 
at  the  boy's  childish  violence,  yet  began 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  future  conse- 
quences of  such  a  temper,  if  suffered  to 
grow  up  without  restraint.  He  said 
nothing  to  him  at  the  time,  but  in  the 
afternoon  he  took  him  a  walk  into  a 
neighbouring  parish.  There  was  a  large 
wild  common,  and  at  the  skirts  of  it,  a 
neat  farm-house  with  fields  laying  round 
it,  all  well-fenced,  and  cultivated  in  the 
best  manner.  The  air  was  sweetened 
with  the  bean-flower  and  clover.  An 
orchard  of  fine  young  fruit-trees  lay  be-* 
B  2 
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hind  the  house  and  before  it  a  little 
garden,  gay  with  all  the  flowers  of  the 
season.  A  stand  of  beehives  was  on  the 
southern  side^  sheltered  by  a  thick  hedge 
of  honeysuckle  and  sweet-brier.  The 
farni«yard  was  stocked  with  pigs  and 
poultr) .  A  herd  of  cows  with  full  udders 
was  just  coming  home  to  be  milked. 
Every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of  plenty 
and  good  management.  The  charms  of 
the  scene  struck  Theodore  very  forcibly, 
and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  the 
warmest  terms.  This  place/'  said  his 
father,  "belongs  to  a  man  who  is  the 
greatest  example  I  know  of  patient  for- 
titude bearing  up  against  misfortune ; 
and  all  that  you  see  is  the  reward  of  his 
own  perseverance.  I  am  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  him  ;  and  we  will  go  in 
and  beg  a  draught  of  milk,  and  try  if 
we  can  prevail  upon  him  to  tell  us  his 
story."  Theodore  willingly  accompanied 
his  father.    They  were  received  by  the 


farmer  with  cordial  frankness.  After 
they  were  seated,  Mr.  Hardman says 
Mr.  Carlttoriy  "  I  have  often  heard  of 
part  of  your  adventures^  but  never  had 
a.  regular  account  of  the  whole.  If  you 
will  favour  me  and  my  little  boy  with 
the  story  of  them,  we  shall  think  our- 
selves much  obliged  to  you."  "  Lack-a- 
day !  sir "  said  he,  "  there's  little  in 
them  worth  telling  of,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs  in  the 
world,  to  be  sure,  but  so  have  many 
men  besides.  How^ever,  if  you  wish  to 
hear  about  them,  they  are  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  can't  say  but  it  gives  me 
pleasure  sometimes  to  talk  over  old  mat- 
ters, and  think  how  much  better  things 
have  turned  out  than  might  have  been 
expected."  "  Now  I  am  o.^  opinion  "  said 
Mr.  C.  "  that  from  your  spirit  and  perse- 
verance a  good  conclusion  might  always 
have  been  expected."  "  You  are  pleased 
to  compliment,  Sir; replied  the  farmer ; 
B  3 
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^'  but  I  will  begin  without  more 
words. 

"  You  ma)^  perhaps  have  heard  that  my 
father  was  a  man  of  good  estate.  He 
thought  of  nothing,  poor  man  !  but  how 
to  spend  it ;  and  he  had  the  uncommon 
luck  to  spend  it  twice  over.  For  when 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  the  first  time,  it 
was  bouglit  in  by  a  relation,  who  left  it 
him  again  by  his  will.  But  my  poor 
father  was  not  a  man  to  take  warning. 
He  fell  to  living  as  he  had  done  before, 
and  just  made  his  estate  and  his  life  hold 
out  together.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
five  and  forty,  and  left  his  family  beg- 
gars. I  believe  he  would  not  have  taken 
to  drinking,  as  he  did,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  impatient  temper,  which  made 
In 01  fret  and  vex  himself  for  every  trifle, 
and  then  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
cirown  his  care  in  liquor. 

It  w^as  my  lot  to  be  taken  by  my  mo* 
brother,  who  was  master  of  a  mer-; 
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chant  ship.  I  served  him  as  an  apprentice 
several  years,  and  underwent  a  good  deal 
of  the  usual  hardship  of  a  sailor's  life. 
He  had  just  made  me  his  mate  in  a  voy- 
age up  the  Mediterranean,  when  we  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco^  The  ship  struck  at 
some  distance  from  shore,  and  we  lay  a 
long  stormy  night  with  the  waves  dash- 
ing over  us,  expecting  every  moment  to 
perish.  My  uncle  and  several  of  the 
crew  died  of  fatigue  and  want,  and  by 
morning  but  four  of  us  were  left  alive. 
My  companions  were  so  disheartened^ 
that  they  thought  of  nothing  but  sub- 
mitting to  their  fate.  For  my  part  I 
thought  life  still  worth  struggling  for ; 
and  the  weather  having  become  calmer, 
I  persuaded  them  to  join  me  in  making 
a  kind  of  raft,  by  the  help  of  which^  with 
much  toil  and  danger,  we  reached  the 
land*  Here  we  w(>re  seij^ecj  by  the  har^ 
baroua  ipb^^bitantSi  ^nd  carried  up  the 
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country  as  slaves  to  the  emperor.  We 
were  employed  about  some  public  build- 
ings, made  to  work  very  hard  with  the 
whip  at  our  backs,  and  allowed  nothing 
but  water  and  a  kind  of  pulse,  I  have 
heard  persons  talk  as  if  there  was  little 
in  being  a  slave  but  the  name ;  but 
they  who  have  been  slaves  themselves  I 
am  sure  will  never  make  light  of  slavery 
in  others.  A  ransom  was  set  on  our 
heads  but  so  high,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
us  ever  to  pay  it.  The  thought  of  per- 
petual servitude,  together  with  the  hard 
treatment  we  met  with,  quite  overcame 
my  poor  companions.  They  drooped 
and  died  one  after  another.  I  still 
thought  it  not  impossible  to  mend  my 
condition,  and  perhaps  to  recover  my 
freedom.  We  worked  about  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  and  had  one  holiday  in 
the  week.  I  employed  my  leisure  time 
in  learning  to  make  mats  and  flag  bas- 
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kets,  in  which  I  soon  became  so  expert 
as  to  have  a  good  many  for  sale,  and 
thereby  got  a  little  money  to  purchase 
better  food,  and  several  small  conve- 
niences. We  were  afterwards  set  to 
work  in  the  emperor's  gardens  ;  and  here 
I  shewed  so  much  good-will  and  atten- 
tion, that  I  got  into  favour  with  the  over- 
seer. He  had  a  large  garden  of  his 
own  ;  and  he  made  interest  for  me  to  be 
suffered  to  work  for  him  alone,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  a  man  to  do  my 
duty.  I  soon  became  so  useful  to  him, 
that  he  treated  me  more  like  a  hired 
servant  than  a  slave,  and  gave  me  regu- 
lar wages.  I  learned  the  language  of  tlie 
country, and  I  might  have  passed  my  time 
comfortably  enough  could  I  have  ac- 
commodated myself  to  their  manners 
and  religion,  and  forgot  my  native  land. 
I  saved  all  I  could  in  order  to  purchase 
my  freedom ;  but  the  ransom  was  so 
hiigh  that  I  had  little  prospect  of  being 
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able  to  do  it  for  some  years  to  come.  A 
circumstance,  however,  happened  which 
brought  it  about  at  once.  Some  villains 
one  night  laid  a  plot  to  murder  my  mas- 
ter and  plunder  his  house.  I  slept  in  a 
little  shed  in  the  garden  where  the  tools 
lay;  and  being  awaken  by  a  noise,  I 
saw  four  men  break  through  the  fence, 
and  walk  up  an  alley  towards  the  house. 
I  crept  out  with  a  spade  in  my  hand, 
and  silently  followed  them.  They  made 
a  hole  with  instruments  in  the  house- 
Vv^all  big  enough  for  a  man  to  enter  at. 
Two  of  them  had  got  in  and  tlie  third 
was  beginning  to  enter  when  I  rushed 
forward,  and  with  a  blow  of  my  spade 
clove  the  scull  of  one  of  the  robbers,  and 
gave  the  other  such  a  stroke  on  the 
shoulder  as  disabled  him.  I  then  made 
a  loud  outcry  to  alarm  the  family.  My 
master  and  his  son,  who  lay  in  the  hduse, 
got  up  and  having  let  me  in,  we  secured 
the  two  others,  after  a  sharp  coniflict,  in 
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which  I  received  a  severe  wound  with 
a  dagger.  My  master,  who  looked  upon 
me  as  his  preserver,  had  all  possible  care 
taken  of  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  cured, 
made  me  a  present  of  my  liberty.  He 
would  fain  have  kept  me  with  him,  but 
my  mind  was  so  much  bent  on  returning 
to  my  native  country,  that  1  immediately 
set  out  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  took 
my  passage  in  a  vessel  going  to  Gi- 
braltar. 

"  From  this  place  I  returned  in  the 
first  ship  for  England.    As  soon  as  we 
arrived  in  the  Dov/ns,  and  I  was  re- 
joicing at  the  sight  of  the  white  cliffs, 
a  man-of-war's  boat  came  on  board,  and 
pressed  into  the  king's  service  all  of  us 
who  were  seamen.    I  could  not  but 
think  it  liard  that  this  should  be  my 
welcome  at  home  after  a  long  slavery, 
!  but  there  was  no  remedy.    I  resolved 
I  to  do  my  duty  in  my  station,  and  leave 
i  the  rest  to  Providence.    I  was  abroad 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and 
saw  many  a  stout  fellow  sink  under  dis- 
ease and  despondence.  My  knowledge 
of  seamanship  got  me  promoted  to  the 
post  of  a  petty  officer,  and  at  the  peace 
I  was  paid  off,  and  received  a  pretty  sum 
for  wages  and  prize-money.  With  this 
I  set  off  for  London.  I  had  experienced 
too  much  distress  from  want,  to  be  in- 
clined to  squander  away  my  money,  so  I 
put  it  into  a  banker's  hands,  and  began 
to  look  out  for  some  new  way  of  life. 

Unfortunately, there  were  some  things 
of  which  I  had  no  more  experience  than 
a  child,  and  the  tricks  of  London  were 
among  these.  An  advertisement  offer- 
ing extraordinary  advantages  to  a  part- 
ner in  a  commercial  concern  who  could 
bring  a  small  capital,  tempted  me  to 
make  inquiry  about  the  matter ;  and  I 
was  soon  cajoled  by  a  plausible  artful 
fellow  to  venture  my  whole  stock  in  it. 
The  business  was  a  manufacture,  about 
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which  I  knew  nothing  at  all ;  but  as  I 
was  not  afraid  of  my  labour,  I  set  about 
working  as  they  directed  me^  with  great 
diligence,  and  thought  all  was  going  on 
prosperously.  One  morning,  on  coming 
to  the  office,  I  found  my  partners  de- 
camped; and  the  same  day  I  was 
arrested  for  a  considerable  sum  due  by 
the  partnership.  It  was  in  vain  for  me 
to  think  of  getting  bail,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  prison.  Here  I  should  have 
been  half-starved,  but  for  my  Moorish 
trade  of  mat-making,  by  the  help  of 
which  I  bettered  my  condition  for  some 
months ;  when  the  creditors,  finding  that 
nothing  could  be  got  out  of  me,  suffered 
me  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

I  was  now  in  the  wide  world  without 
a  farthing  or  a  friend,  but  I  thanked 
God  that  I  had  health  and  limbs  left. 

"  I  did  not  choose  to  trust  the  sea 
again,  but  preferred  my  other  new  trade 
of  gardening ;  so  I  applied  to  a  nursery- 
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man  near  town,  and  was  received  as  a 
day-labourer.  I  set  myself  cheerfully  to 
work,  taldng  care  to  be  in  the  grounds 
the  first  man  in  the  morning,  and  the 
last  at  night.  I  acquainted  my  em- 
ployer with  all  the  practices  I  had  ob- 
served in  Morocco,  and  got  him,  in 
return,  to  instruct  me  in  his  own.  In 
time,  I  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
skilful  workman,  and  was  advanced  to 
higher  wages.  My  affairs  were  in  a 
flourishing  state.  I  v/as  well  fed,  and 
comfortably  lodged,  and  sav^ed  money 
into  the  bargain.  Abut  this  time  I  fell 
in  company  with  a  young  woman  at 
service,  very  notable  and  well  behaved, 
who  seemed  well  qualified  for  a  wife  to 
a  working  man.  I  ventured  to  make  an 
offer  to  her,  which  proved  not  disagree- 
able; and  after  we  had  calculated  a 
little  how  we  were  to  live,  we  married. 
I  took  a  cottage  with  an  acre  or  two  of 
land  to  it,  and  my  wife's  saving  fur^* 
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nished  our  house,  and  bought  a  cow. 
All  my  leisure  time  I  spent  upon  ray 
piece  of  ground,  which  I  made  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  profits  of  my  cow,  with 
my  wages,  supported  us  very  well.  No 
mortal,  I  think,  could  be  happier  than 
I  was  after  a  hard  day's  work,  by  my 
own  fire-side,  with  my  wife  beside  me, 
and  our  little  infant  on  my  knee. 

"  After  this  way  of  life  had  lasted  two 
or  three  years,  a  gentleman  who  had 
dealt  largely  with  my  master  for  young 
plants,  asked  him  if  he  could  recommend 
an  honest  industrious  man  for  a  tenant, 
upon  some  land  that  he  had  lately  taken 
in  from  the  sea.  My  master,  willing  to 
do  me  a  kindness^  mentioned  me.  I  was 
tempted  by  the  proposal,  and  going  down 
to  view  the  premises,  I  took  a  farm  upon 
a  lease  at  a  low  rent,  and  removed  my 
family  and  goods  to  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  London.  There  was 
ground  enough  for  money,  but  much  was 
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left  to  be  done  for  it  in  draining,  manu- 
ring, and  fencing.  Then  it  required  more 
stock  than  I  was  able  to  furnish ;  so, 
though  unwilling,  I  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row some  money  of  my  landlord,  who 
let  me  have  it  at  a  moderate  interest.  I 
began  with  a  good  heart,  and  v/orked  late 
and  early  to  put  things  into  the  best  con- 
dition. My  first  misfortune  was  that  the 
place  proved  unhealthy  to  us.  I  fell  into 
a  lingering  ague,  which  pulled  me  down 
much,  and  hindered  my  business.  My 
wife  got  a  slow  fever,  and  so  did  our 
eldest  child  (we  had  now  tvi^o,  and  an- 
other coming).  The  poor  child  died  ; 
and  what  with  grief  and  illness,  my  wife 
had  much  ado  to  recover.  Then  the  rot 
got  among  my  sheep,  and  carried  off  the 
best  part  of  my  stock.  I  bore  up  against 
distress  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  by  the 
kindness  of  my  A  an  dlord,  was  enabled  to 
bring  things  tolerably  about  again.  We 
regained  our  health,  and  began  to  be 
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seasoned  to  the  climate.  As  we  were 
cheering  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of 
better  times,  a  dreadful  storm  arose — it 
was  one  night  in  February ^ — I  shall  never 
forget  it — and  drove  the  spring  tide 
with  such  fury  against  our  sea-banks, 
that  they  gave  way.  The  water  rushed 
in  with  such  force,  that  all  was  pre- 
sently a  sea.  Two  hours  before  day- 
light I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  waves  dashing  against  our  house, 
and  bursting  in  at  the  door.  My  wife 
had  laiti  in  aboiit  a  month,  and  she  and 
I,  and  the  two  children,  slept  on  a  ground 
flodr.  We  had  just  time  to  carry  the 
children  lip  stairs,  before  all  was  afloat 
in  this  room.  When  day  appeared,  we 
could  see  nothing  from  the  windows  but 
water.  All  the  out-houses,  ricks,  and 
utensils,  were  swept  away,  and  all  the 
cattle  and  sheep  drowned.  The  sea 
kept  rising,  and  the  force  of  the  current 
bore  so  hard  against  our  house^^  that  we 
c  3 
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thought  every  moment  it  must  fall.  We 
clasped  our  babies  to  our  breasts,  and 
expected  nothing  but  present  death.  At 
length  we  spied  a  boat  coming  to  us. 
With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  it  got 
under  our  window,  and  took  us  in  with 
a  servant-maid  and  boy.  A  few  clothes 
was  all  the  property  we  saved ;  and  we 
had  not  left  the  house  half  an  hour, 
before  it  fell,  and  in  a  minute  nothing 
w^as  to  be  seen  of  it.  Not  only  the  farm- 
house, l)ut  the  farm  itself  was  gone. 

^'  I  was  now  again  a  ruined  man,  and, 
wdiat  was  worse,  I  had  three  partners  in 
my  ruin.  My  wife  and  I  looked  at  one 
another,  and  then  at  our  little  ones,  and 
wept.  Neither  of  us  had  a  word  of 
comfort  to  say.  At  last,  thought  I,  this, 
country  is  not  Morocco,  however.  Here 
are  good  souls  that  will  pity  our  case^ 
and  perhaps  relieve  us.  Then  I  have  ^ 
character,  and  a  pair  of  hands,  Things 
are  bad.^  but  X\\^}]  uiight  have  hmxi  wor^,.; 
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I  took  my  wife  by  the  hand,  and  knelt 
down.  She  did  the  same.  I  thanked 
God  for  his  mercy  in  saving  our  lives, 
and  prayed  that  he  would  continue  to 
protect  us.  We  rose  up  with  lightened 
hearts,  and  were  able  to  talk  calmly 
about  our  condition.  It  was  my  desire 
to  return  to  my  former  master,  the  nur- 
sery-man ;  but  how  to  convey  my  family 
so  far  without  money  was  the  difficulty. 
Indeed  I  was  much  worse  than  nothing, 
for  I  owed  a  good  deal  to  my  landlord. 
He  came  down  upon  the  news  of  the 
misfortune,  and  though  his  own  losses 
were  heavy,  he  not  only  forgave  my 
debt  and  released  me  from  all  obligations, 
but  made  me  a  small  present.  Some 
charitable  neighbours  did  the  like ;  but 
I  was  most  of  all  affected  by  the  kind- 
ness of  our  late  maid-servant,  who  in- 
dsted  upon  our  accepting  of  a  crown 
which  she  bad  s^ved  out  of  her  wages. 
Poor  mnll  we  bad  always  treated  her 
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like  one  of  ourselves^  and  she  felt  for  m 
like  one. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  got  some  necessa-^ 
ries,  and  the  weather  was  tolerabloj  we 
set  out  on  our  long  march.  My  wife 
carried  her  infant  in  her  arms.  I  took 
the  bigger  child  on  my  back,  and  a 
bundle  of  clothes  in  my  hand.  We  could 
walk  but  a  few  miles  a  day,  but  we  now 
and  then  got  a  lift  in  an  empty  waggon 
or  cart,  which  was  a  great  help  to  us. 
One  day  we  met  with  a  farmer  return- 
ing with  his  team  from  market,  who  let 
m.e  ride,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  me.  I  told  him  of  my  adventures, 
by  which  he  seemed  much  interested ; 
and  learning  that  I  was  skilled  in  manag- 
ing trees,  he  acquainted  me  that  a  noble* 
man  in  his  neighbourhood  was  m.aking 
great  plantations,  and  would  very  likely 
be  glad  to  engage  me ;  and  he  offered  to 
carry  us  to  the  place.  As  all  1  was  seek- 
ing was  a  living  by  my  labour,  I  thought 
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the  sooner  I  got  it  the  better ;  so  I  thank- 
fully accepted  his  offer.  He  took  us  to 
the  nobleman's  steward,  and  made  known 
our  case.  The  steward  wrote  to  my  old 
master  for  a  character ;  and  receiving  a 
favourable  one,  he  hired  me  as  a  prin- 
cipal manager  of  a  new  plantation,  and 
settled  me  and  my  family  in  a  snug 
cottage  near  it.  He  advanced  us  some- 
what for  a  little  furniture  and  present 
subsistence,  and  we  had  once  more  a 
home.  O  Sir !  how  many  blessings  are 
contained  in  that  word  to  those  who 
have  known  the  want  of  it ! 

I  entered  upon  my  new  employment 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  I  was 
taking  possession  of  an  estate.  My  wife 
had  enough  to  do  in  taking  care  of  the 
house  and  children ;  so  it  lay  with  me 
to  provide  for  all,  and  I  may  say  that  I 
was  not  idle.  Besides  my  weekly  pay 
from  the  steward,  I  contrived  to  make  a 
little  money  at  leisure  times  by  pruning 
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and  dressing  gentlemen's  fruit  trees.  I 
was  allowed  a  piece  of  waste  ground  be- 
hind the  house  for  a  garden,  and  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  labour  in  bringing  it  into 
order.  My  old  master  sent  me  down 
for  a  present  some  choice  young  trees 
and  flower-roots,  which  I  planted,  and 
they  throve  wonderfully.  Things  went 
on  almost  as  well  as  I  could  desire.  The 
situation  being  dry  and  healthy,  my  wife 
recovered  her  lost  bloom,  and  the  chiU 
dren  sprung  up  like  my  plants.  I  began 
to  hope  that  I  was  almost  cilt  of  the 
reach  of  further  misfortune ;  but  it  was 
not  so  ordered. 

"I  h^d  been  three  years  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  increased  my  family  with  an- 
other child,  when  my  lord  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  dissipated  young 
man,  deep  in  debt,  who  presently  put  a 
stop  to  the  planting  and  improving  of 
the  estate,  and  sent  orders  to  turn  off  all 
the  workmen.  This  was  a  great  blow  ta 
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me ;  however,  I  still  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  my  little  house  and  garden,  and 
I  thought  I  could  then  maintain  myself 
as  a  nursery-man  and  gardener.  But  a 
new  steward  was  sent  down,  with  direc- 
tions to  rack  the  tenants  to  the  utmost. 
He  asked  me  as  much  rent  for  the  place 
as  if  I  had  found  the  garden  ready  made 
to  my  hands  ;  and  when  I  told  him  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  pay  it,  he  gave 
me  notice  to  quit  immediately.  He 
would  neither  suffer  me  to  take  away 
my  trees  and  plants,  nor  allow  me  any 
thing  for  them.  His  view,  I  found,  was 
to  put  in  a  favourite  of  his  own,  and  set 
him  up  at  my  expense.  I  rem.onstrated 
against  this  cruel  injustice,  but  could  ob- 
tain nothing  but  hard  words.  As  I  saw 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  me  to  be  turned 
out  in  that  manner,  I  determined,  rather 
hastily,  to  go  up  to  London,  and  plead 
my  cause  with  my  new  lord.  I  took  a 
sorrowful  leave  of  my  family,  and  walk- 
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ing  to  the  next  market  town,  I  got  a  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  stage  coach.  When 
we  were  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
London,  the  coachman  overturned  the 
carriage,  and  I  pitched  directly  on  my 
head,  and  was  taken  up  senseless.  No- 
body knew  any  thing  about  me ;  so  I 
was  carried  to  the  next  village,  where 
the  overseer  had  me  taken  to  the  parish 
workhouse.  Here  I  lay  a  fortnight,  much 
neglected,  before  I  came  to  my  senses. 
As  soon  as  I  became  sensible  of  my  con- 
dition,  I  was  almost  distracted  in  think- 
ing of  the  distress  of  my  poor  wife,  who 
was  near  lying  in,  must  be  under  on  my 
account,  not  hearing  any  thing  of  me. 
I  lay  another  fortnight  before  I  was  fit 
to  travel,  for  besides  the  hurt  on  my 
head,  I  had  a  broken  collar-bone,  and 
several  bruises.  My  money  had  some- 
how all  got  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  had 
no  other  means  of  getting  away  than  by 
being  passed  to  my  own  parish.    I  re- 
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turned  in  sad  plight  indeed,  and  found 
my  wife  very  ill  in  bed.  My  children 
were  crying  about  her,  and  almost  starv- 
ing. We  should  now  have  been  quite 
lost,  had  I  not  raised  a  little  money  by 
selling  our  furniture  ;  for  I  was  yet  una- 
ble to  work.  As  soon  as  my  wife  was 
somewhat  recovered,  we  were  forced  to 
quit  our  house.  I  cried  like  a  child  on 
leaving  my  blooming  garden,  and  flou- 
rishing plantations,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  demolish  them,  rather  than 
that  another  should  unjustly  reap  the 
fruit  of  my  labours.  But  I  checked  my- 
self, and  I  am  glad  I  did.  We  took 
lodgings  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  I 
went  round  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  little  em- 
ployment. In  the  mean  time  the  former 
steward  came  down  to  settle  accounts 
w^ith  his  successor,  and  was  much  con- 
cerned to  find  me  in  such  a  situation. 
He  was  a  very  able  and  honest  man,  and 
D 
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had  been  engaged  by  another  nobleman 
to  superintend  a  large  improvable  estate 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom;  He 
told  me,  if  I  would  try  my  fortune  with 
him  once  more,  he  would  endeavour  to 
procure  me  a  new  settlement.  I  had 
nothing  to  lose/ and  therefore  was  wil- 
ling enough  to  run  any  hazard,  but  I 
was  destitute  of  means  to  convey  my 
family  to  such  a  distance.  My  good 
friend,  who  was  much  provoked  at  the 
iiijustice  of  the  new  steward,  said  so 
much  to  him,  that  he  brought  him  to 
make  me  an  allowance  for  my  garden ; 
and  with  that  I  was  enabled  to  make 
another  removal.  It  was  to  the  place  I 
now  inhabit. 

"  When  I  came  here.  Sir,  all  this  farm 
was  a  naked  common  like  that  you 
crossed  in  coming.  My  lord  got  an  en- 
closure bill  for  his  part  of  it,  and  the 
steward  divided  it  into  different  farms, 
^nd  let  it  on  improving  leases  to  several 
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tenants.  A  dreary  spot  to  be  sure  it 
looked  at  first,  enough  to  sink  a  man's 
heart  to  sit  down  upon  it.  I  had  a  little 
unfinished  cottage  given  me  to  live  in  ; 
and  as  I  had  nothing  to  stock  a  farm,  I 
was  for  some  years  employed  as  head 
labourer  knd  planter  about  the  new  enclo- 
sures. By  very  hard  working  and  saving, 
together  with  a  little  help,  I  w^as  at 
length  enabled  to  take  a  small  part  of 
the  ground  I  now  occupy.  I  had  various 
discouragements,  from  bad  seasons  and 
other  accidents.  One  year  the  distemper 
carried  off  four  out  of  seven  cows  that  I 
kept ;  another  year  I  lost  two  df  my 
best  horses.  A  high  wind  oiice  almost 
entirely  destroyed  an  orchard  I  had  just 
planted,  and  blew  down  my  biggest 
barn.  But  I  was  too  much  used  to  mis- 
fortunes to  be  easily  disheartened,  and 
my  way  always  was  to  set  about  repair- 
ing them  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Heaven.    This  method 
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seems  to  have  answered  at  last.  T  have 
now  gone  on  many  years  in  a  course  of 
continued  prosperity,  adding  field  to 
field,  increasing  my  stock,  and  bringing 
up  a  numerous  family  with  credit.  My 
dear  wife,  who  was  my  faithful  partner 
through  so  much  distress,  continues  to 
share  my  prosperous  state :  and  few 
couples  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe,  have 
more  cause  to  be  thankful  for  their  lot. 
This,  Sir,  is  my  history.  You  see  it 
contains  nothing  very  extraordinary ;  but 
if  it  impresses  on  the  mind  of  this  young 
gentleman  the  maxim  that  patience  and 
perseverance  will  scarcely  fail  of  a  good 
issue  in  the  end,  the  time  you  have 
spent  in  listening  to  it  will  not  entirely 
be  lost." 

i^Ir.  Carleton  thanked  the  good  farmer 
very  heartily  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction he  had  afforded  them,  and  took 
leave  with  many  expressions  of  regard. 


Theodore  and  he  walked  home,  talking 
by  the  way  of  what  they  had  heard. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  C  looking  out  of 
the  window,  saw  Theodore  hard  at  work 
in  his  garden.  He  was  carefully  disin- 
terring his  buried  flowers,  trimming  and 
cleaning  them,  and  planting  them  anew. 
He  had  got  the  gardener  to  cut  a  slip  of 
the  broken  rose  tree^  and  set  it  in  the 
middle  to  give  it  a  chance  for  growing. 
By  noon  every  thing  was  laid  smooth 
and  neat,  and  the  bed  was  well  filled. 
All  its  splendour,  indeed,  was  gone  for 
the  present,  but  it  seemed  in  a  hopeful 
way  to  revive  again.  Theodoi'^e  looked 
with  pleasure  over  his  work ;  but  his 
father  felt  more  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  first  fruits  of  farmer  Hardman's 
story. 
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THE  GOLDFINCH  AND  LINNET. 

A  Gaudy  Goldfinch^  pert  and  gay. 
Hopping  blythe  from  spray  to  spray, 
Full  of  frolic,  full  of  spring, 
With  head  well  plumed  and  burnisli*d  win^ 
Spied  a  sober  Linnet  hen, 
Sitting  all  alone, 

And  bow'd,  and  chirp'd,  and  bowM  again  : 

And  with  familiar  tone 

He  thus  the  dame  addressM 

As  to  her  side  he  closely  press'd: 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  I  don't  intrude, 
By  breaking  on  your  solitude  ; 
But  it  has  always  been  ray  passion 
To  forward  pleasant  conversation  ; 
And  I  should  be  a  stupid  bird 
To  pass  the  fair  without  a  word  ; 
I,  who  have  been  for  ever  noted 
To  be  the  sex's  most  devoted, 
Besides  a  damsel  unattended, 
Left  unnoticed  and  unfriended. 
Appears  (excuse  mo)  so  forlorn, 
That  I  can  scarce  suppose, 
To  any  slio  that  e'er  was  born, 
^Twoiild  bo  the  thjng  sh^  choso^ 
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How  happy,  then,  I'm  now  at  leisure 
To  wait  upon  a  lady's  pleasure  ; 
And  all  this  morn  have  nought  to  do 
But  pay  my  duty,  love,  to  you. 

What,  silent !— Ah,  those  looks  demure, 
And  eyes  of  langour  make  me  sure 
That  in  my  random  idle  chatter 
I  quite  mistook  the  matter  1 
It  is  not  spleen  or  contemplation 
That  draws  you  to  the  cover; 
But  'tis  some  tender  assignation ; 
Well ! — who's  the  favoured  lover  ? 
I  met  hard  by,  in  quaker  suit, 
A  youth  sedately  grave  and  mute  ; 
And  from  the  maxim,  like  to  like. 
Perhaps  the  sober  yoiitli  might  strike, 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  he,  I'll  lay  my  life, 
Who  hopes  to  get  you  for  his  wife. 

"  But  come,  my  dear,  I  know  you're  wise 
Compare  and  judge,  and  use  your  ey^§  ; 
No  female  yet  could  e'er  behold 
The  lustre  of  my  red  and  gold, 
My  ivory  bill  and  jetty  crest, 
But  all  was  done,  and  I  was  blest* 
Come,  brighten  up  and  act  with  spirits 
And  take  the  fortune  that  you  merit,^^ 

He  CQ^%'C^^IJnneta  thus  repliedi 
With  gool  contempt  nnd  decent  pidgl 
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"  'Tis  pity,  Sir,  a  youth,  so  sweet. 
In  form  and  manners  so  complete, 
Should  do  an  humble  maid  the  honour 
To  waste  his  precious  time  upon  her. 
A  poor  forsaken  she,  you  know, 
Can  do  no  credit  to  a  beau ; 
And  worse  would  be  the  case 
If  meeting  one  whose  faith  was  plighted. 
He  should  incur  the  sad  disgrace 
Of  being  slighted. 

Now,  Sir,  the  soher-suited  youth y 
Vv^hora  ydii  were  pleased  to  rriention. 
To  those  small  merits,  sense  and  truth, 
And  generous  love,  has  some  pretension 
And  then,  to  give  him  all  his  due. 
He  sings,  Sh%  full  as  well  as  you, 
And  sometimes  can  be  silent  too. 
In  short,  my  taste  is  so  perverse. 
And  such  ray  wayward  fate. 
That  it  would  be  my  greatest  curse 
To  have  a  coxcomb  to  my  mate." 

This  said,  away  she  scuds. 
And  leaves  beaic  Golcffinch  in  the  suds. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  A  VICTORY. 

"  Good  news !  great  news  !  glorious 
news !  "  cried  voung  Osxvald^  as  he  en- 
tered his  father's  house.  We  have  got  a 
complete  victory,  and  have  killed  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousands  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  we  are  to  have  bonfires  and  il- 
luminations ! 

And  so/'  said  his  father,  "you  think 
that  killing  a  great  many  thousands  of 
human  creatures  is  a  thing  to  be  very 
glad  about.'* 

Os.  No — I  do  not  quite  think  so, 
neither  :  but  surely  it  is  right  to  be  glad 
that  our  country  has  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

jF.  No  doubt,  it  is  right  to  wish  well 
to  our  country,  as  far  as  its  prosperity 
can  be  promoted  without  injuring  the 
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rest  of  mankind.  But  wars  are  very  sel 
dom  to  the  real  advantage  of  any  nation  ; 
and  when  they  are  ever  so  useful  or  ne- 
cessary, so  many  dreadful  evils  attend 
them,  that  a  humane  man  will  scarcely 
rejoice  in  them^  if  he  considers  at  all  on 
the  subject. 

Os.  But  if  our  enemies  would  do  us 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  we  prevent 
it  by  beating  them,  have  we  not  a  right 
to  be  glad  of  it  ? 

F.  Alas!  we  are  in  general  little 
judges  v/hich  of  the  parties  has  the  most 
mischievous  intentions.  Commonly  they 
are  both  in  the  wrong,  and  success  will 
make  both  of  them  unjust  and  unrea- 
sdnable.  But  puttiiig  this  out  of  the 
(|uestion,  he  who  rejoices  in  the  event  df 
a  battle,  rejoices  iti  the  misery  of  matly 
thousand  of  his  species  ;  and  the  thought 
of  that  sholild  make  him  pause  a  little. 
Suppose  a  surgeon  were  to  come  with  a 
smiling  countenance,   and  tell  us  tri- 
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umphantly  that  he  had  cut  off  half  a 
dozen  legs  to  day — what  would  you 
think  of  him  ? 

Os.  I  should  think  him  very  hard- 
hearted. 

F.  And  yet  those  operations  are  dope 
for  the  benefit  of  tjie  sufferers,  and  by 
their  own  desire.  But  in  a  battle,  the 
prpbability  is,  that  none  of  those  engag- 
ed on  either  side  have  any  interest  at  all 
in  the  cause  they  are  fighting  for,  and 
most  of  them  come  there  because  they 
caniiot  help  it.  In  this  battle  that  yoii 
are  so  rejoiced  about,  there  have  been 
ten  thousand  men  killed  on  the  spot, 
arid  nearly  as  many  wounded. 

Os.  On  both  sides? 

K  Yes— bi|t  they  are  men  on  both 
sides.  Consider,  now,  that  the  ten 
thousand  sent  out  of  the  wprld  in  this 
morning's  work,  thoiigh  they  are  past 
feeling  themselves^  have  left  probably 
JWQ  persons  each,  on  an  average^  to 
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lament  their  loss,  either  parents,  wives, 
or  children.  Here  are  then  twenty- 
thousand  people  made  unhappy  at  one 
strol^e  on  their  account.  This,  however, 
is  hardly  so  dreadful  to  think  of  as  the 
condition  of  the  wounded.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  are  talking,  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand more  are  lying  in  agony,  torn  with 
shot,  or  gashed  wdth  cuts,  their  wounds 
all  festering,  some  hourly  to  die  a  most 
excruciating  death,  others  to  linger  in 
torture  weeks  and  months,  and  many 
doomed  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  with  diseased 
and  mutileited  bodies. 

Os.  This  is  shocking  to  think  of,  in- 
deed ! 

F.  When  you  light  your  candles,  then, 
this  evening,  think  xvhat  they  cost. 

Os.  But  every  body  else  is  glad,  and 
seems  to  think  nothing  of  these  things. 

F.  True — they  do  not  think  of  them. 
If  they  did,  I  cannot  suppose  they  would 
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he  so  void  of  feeling  as  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  merriment  when  so  many  of 
their  fellow  creatures  are  made  misera- 
ble. Do  you  not  remember  when  poor 
Dickens  had  his  legs  broken  to  pieces 
by  a  loaded  waggon,  how  all  the  town 
pitied  him  ? 

Os.  Yes,  very  well.  I  could  not  sleep 
the  night  after  for  thinking  of  him. 

F.  But  here  are  thousands  suffering 
as  much  as  he,  and  we  scarce  bestow  a 
single  thought  on  them.  If  any  one  of 
these  poor  creatures  were  before  our 
eyes,  we  should  probably  feel  much  more 
than  we  do  now  for  them  all  together. 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  of  a  soldier's  for- 
tune, that  came  to  my  own  knowledge  ? 

Os.  Yes — pray  do. 

jP.  In  the  village  where  I  went  to 
school,  there  was  an  honest  industrious 
weaver  and  his  wife,  who  had  an  only 
son,  named  Walter,  just  come  to  man's 
estate.    Walter  was  a  good  and  dutifu 

YOL,  XV,  E 
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lad^  and  a  clever  workman,  so  that  he 
was  a  great  help  to  his  parents.  One 
imlocky  day,  having  gone  to  the  next 
juarket-town  with  some  work,  he  met 
with  a  companion,  who  took  him  to  the 
ale-house  and  treated  him.  As  he  was 
coming  away,  a  recruiting  serjeant  en- 
tered the  room,  who  seeing  Walter  to  be 
a  likely  young  fellow,  had  a  great  mind 
to  entrap  him.  He  persuaded  him  to 
sit  down  again,  and  take  a  glass  with 
him ;  and  kept  him  in  talk  with  fine 
stories  about  a  soldier's  life,  till  Walter 
got  fuddled  before  he  was  aware.  The 
Serjeant  then  clapped  a  shilling  into  his 
hand  to  drink  his  majesty's  health,  and 
told  him  he  was  enlisted.  He  was  kept 
there  all  night,  and  next  morning  was 
taken  before  a  magistrate  to  be  sworn  in. 
Walter  had  now  become  sober,  and  was 
very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  :  but  he 
was  told  that  he  could  not  get  off  with 
out  paying  a  guinea  smart-money.  This 
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he  knew  not  how  to  raise  :  and  being 
likewise  afraid  and  ashamed  to  face  his 
friends,  he  took  the  oath  and  bounty 
money,  and  marched  av^aj  with  the 
Serjeant,  without  ever  returning  home. 
His  poor  father  and  mother,  when  they 
heard  of  the  affair,  were  almost  heart- 
broken ;  and  a  young  woman  in  the  vil- 
lage, w^ho  was  his  sweet-heart,  had  like 
to  have  gone  distracted.  Walter  sent 
them  a  line  from  the  first  stage,  to  bid 
them  farewell,  and  comfort  them.  He 
joined  his  regiment,  which  soon  embark- 
ed for  Germany,  where  it  continued  till 
the  peace.  JValter  once  or  twice  sent 
word  home  of  his  welfare,  but  for  the 
last  year  nothing  was  heard  of  him. 
Os.  Where  was  he  then  ? 

You  shall  hear.  One  summers 
evening,  a  man  in  an  old  red  coat,  hob- 
bling on  crutches,  was  seen  to  enter  the 
village.  His  countenance  was  pale  and 
sickly,  his  cheeks  hollow>  and  his  whole 
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appearance  bespoke  extreme  wretched- 
ness. Several  people  gathered  round 
him,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 
Among  these  a  young  woman  havhig 
gazed  at  him  a  while,  cried  out,  "  My 
Walter  and  fainted  away.  Walter 
fell  on  the  ground  beside  her.  His  father 
and  mother  being  fetched  by  some  of  the 
spectators,  came  and  took  him  in  their 
arms,  weeping  bitterly.  I  saw  the 
whole  scene,  and  shall  never  forget  it. 
At  length  the  neighbours  helped  them 
into  the  house,  where  Walter  told  them 
the  following  story : 

"  At  the  last  great  battle  that  our 
troops  gained  in  Germany,  I  was  among 
the  first  engaged,  and  received  a  shot 
that  broke  my  thigh.  I  fell,  and  pre- 
sently after  our  regiment  was  forced  to 
retreat.  A  squadron  of  the  enemy's 
horse  came  galloping  down  upon  us.  A 
trooper  making  a  blow  at  me  with  his 
sabre  as  I  lay,  I  lifted  up  my  arm  to 
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save  my  head,  and  got  a  cut  which 
divided  all  the  sinews  at  the  back  of 
my  wrist.  Soon  after,  the  enemy  were 
driven  back,  and  came  across  us  again. 
A  horse  set  his  foot  on  my  side,  and 
broke  three  of  my  ribs.  The  action  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  the  wounded  on 
both  sides  were  left  on  the  field  all  night. 
A  dreadful  night  it  was  to  me,  you  may 
think!  I  had  fainted  through  loss  of 
blood,  and  when  I  recovered,  I  was 
tormented  with  thirst,  and  the  cold  air 
made  my  wound  smart  intolerably. 
About  noon  next  day,  waggons  came  to 
carry  away  those  who  remained  alive ; 
and  I,  with  a  number  of  others,  was  put 
into  one  to  be  conveyed  to  the  next 
town.  The  motion  of  the  carriage  was 
terrible  for  my  broken  bones- — every  jolt 
went  to  my  heart.  We  were  taken  to 
an  hospital,  which  was  crammed  as  full 
as  it  could  hold-;  and  we  should  all  have 
been  suffocated  with  the  heat  and  stench, 
E  3 
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had  not  a  fever  broke  out,  which  soon 
thinned  our  numbers.  I  took  it,  and 
was  twice  given  over  ;  however,  I  strug- 
gled through.  But  my  wounds  proved 
so  difficult  to  heal,  that  it  was  almost  a 
twelvemonth  before  I  could  be  dis- 
charged. A  great  deal  of  the  bone  in 
my  thigh  came  away  in  splinters,  and 
left  the  limb  crooked  and  useless  as  you 
see.  I  entirely  lost  the  use  of  three 
fingers  of  my  right  hand ;  and  my  broken 
ribs  made  me  spit  blood  a  long  time, 
and  have  left  a  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  I  believe  will  bring  me 
to  my  grave.  I  was  sent  home,  and 
discharged  from  the  army,  and  I  have 
begged  my  way  hither  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  am  told  that  the  peace  has  left  the 
affairs  of  my  country  just  as  they  were 
before ;  but  who  will  restore  me  my 
health  and  limbs  ?  I  am  put  on  the  list 
for  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  which  will  sup- 
port me^  if  I  live  to  receive  it,,  withoiit 
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being  a  burden  to  my  friends.  That  is 
!  all  that  remains  for  Walter  now." 

Os.  Voov  Walter  !  What  became  of 
him  afterwards  "i 

F.  The  wound  in  his  thigh  broke  out 
afresh,  and  discharged  more  splinters 
after  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  fever.  As 
winter  came  on,  his  cough  increased. 
He  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  died  the 
next  spring.  The  young  woman,  his 
sweetheart,  sat  up  with  him  every  night 
to  the  last ;  and  soon  after  his  death,  she 
fell  into  a  consumption,  and  followed 
him.  The  old  people,  deprived  of  the 
stay  and  comfort  of  their  age,  fell  into 
despair  and  poverty,  and  were  taken  into 
the  work-house,  where  they  ended  their 
days. 

This  was  the  history  of  Walter  the 
soldier.  It  has  been  that  of  thousands 
more  ;  and  will  be  that  of  many  a  poor 
fellow,  over  whose  fate  you  are  now  re- 
joicingp    Such  is  the  price  of  a  "victory  * 
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GOOD  COMPANY. 

Be  sure,  Frederick^  always  keep 
good  company,^'  was  the  final  admonition 
of  Mr.  Lofty ^  on  dismissing  his  son  to 
the  University. 

1  entreat  you,  Henry ^  always  to 
choose  good  company said  Mr.  Manly ^ 
on  parting  with  his  son  to  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  neighbouring  town. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  two  people 
to  mean  more  diiFerentiy  by  the  same 
words. 

In  Mr.  Lofty' s  idea,  good  company 
was  that  of  persons  superior  to  ourselves 
in  rank  and  fortune.  By  this  alone  he 
estimated  it ;  and  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison, better  and  best  were  made 
exactly  to  correspond  to  such  a  scale. 
Thus,  if  an  esquire  was  good  company, 
a  barooet  was  better^  and  a  lord  best  of 
alU  provided  that  he  was  not  a  poor  lord. 
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for  in  that  case,  a  rich  gentleman  might 
be  at  lea?t  as  good.  For  as,  according 
to  Mr.  Lofty  s  maxim,  the  great  purpose 
for  which  companions  were  to  be  chosen, 
was  to  advance  a  young  man  in  the 
world  by  their  credit  and  interest,  those 
were  to  be  preferred  who  afforded  the 
best  prospects  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Manly i  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
derstood by  good  company,  that  which 
was  improving  to  the  morals  and  under- 
standing; and  by  the  hest^  that  which, 
to  a  high  degree  of  these  qualities,  added 
true  politeness  of  manners.  As  superior 
advantages  in  education  to  a  certain 
point  accompany  superiority  of  condition, 
he  wished  his  son  to  prefer  as  compa- 
nions those  whose  situation  in  life  had 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  being 
well  educated;  but  he  was  far  from 
desiring  him  to  shun  connexions  with 
worth  and  talents,  wherever  he  should 
find  them. 
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Mr.  Lofty  had  an  utter  inversion  to 
low  company^  by  which  he  m^^ant  infe- 
riors^ people  of  no  fashion  and  figure, 
shabby  fellows,  whom  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Manly  equally  disliked  low  com* 
pany^  understanding  by  it  persons  of 
mean  habits  and  vulgar  conversation. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Manly^s  good 
company,  was  Mr.  Lofty^s  loxo  company ; 
and  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Lofty'' s  very  best 
company,  were  Mr.  Manly^s  very  worst. 

Each  of  the  sons  understood  his  fa^ 
ther's  meaning,  and  followed  his  advice. 

Frederick^  from  the  time  of  his 
entrance  at  the  University,  commenced 
what  is  called  a  Tuft-hunter^  from  the 
tuft  in  the  cap  worn  by  young  noble- 
men. He  took  pains  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  all  the 
young  men  of  high  fashion  in  his  col- 
lege, and  became  a  constant  companion 
in  their  schemes  of  frolic  and  dissipation. 
They  treated  him  with  an  insolent  fami- 
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liarity-j  often  bordering  upon  contempt ; 
I  but  following  another  maxim  of  his  fa- 
I  therms,  "  one  must  stoop  to  rise/'  he  took 
j  it  all  in  good  part.    He  totally  neglected 
j  study  as  unnecessary^  and  indeed  incon- 
I  sistent  with  his  plan.   He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  with  which  his  father^ 
finding  that  it  VYent  in  good  company^ 
\  at  first  supplied  him  freely.    In  time, 
however,  his  expences  amounted  to  so 
much,  that  Mr.  Lofty ^  who  kept  good 
j  company  too,  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
j  his  demands.    A  considerable  sum  that 
he  lost  at  play  with  one  of  his  noble 
friends,  increased  the  difficulty.    If  it 
I  were  not  paid,  the  disgrace  of  not  having 
j  discharged  a  debt  of  honour^  would  lose 
j  him  all  the  favour  he  had  acquired  ;  yet 
the  money  could  not  be  raised  without 
greatly  embarrassing  his  father  s  affairs. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  Mr. 
Lofty  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  large 
I  family,  and  very  little  property.  Frede- 
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rick  came  up  to  town,  and  soon  dissipated 
in  good  company  the  scanty  portion  that 
came  to  his  share.  Having  neither  in- 
dustry, knowledge,  nor  reputation,  he 
was  then  obhged  to  become  a  humble 
dependant  on  the  great,  flattering  all 
their  follies,  and  ministering  to  their 
vicesj  treated  by  them  with  mortifying 
neglect,  and  equally  despised  and  de- 
tested by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Henry^  in  the  mean  time,  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  business  of  his  new 
profession,  and  employed  his  leisure  in 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  a  few 
select  friends.  These  were  partly  young 
men  in  a  situation  similar  to  his  own, 
partly  persons  already  settled  in  life,  but 
all  distinguished  by  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  improved  understandings.  From  all 
of  them  he  learned  somewhat  valuable, 
but  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
two  of  them,  who  were  in  a  station  of 
life  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest.  One 
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was  a  watch-maker,  an  excellent  me- 
chanic, and  tolerable  mathematician,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  construction 
and  use  of  all  the  instruments  employed 
in  experimental  philosophy.  The  other 
was  a  young  druggist,  who  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  frequently 
employed  himself  in  chemical  operations 
and  experiments.  Both  of  them  were 
men  of  very  decent  manners,  and  took 
a  pleasure  in  communicating  their  know- 
ledge to  such  as  showed  a  taste  for  simi- 
lar studies.  Henry  frequently  visited 
them,  and  derived  much  useful  informa- 
tion from  their  instructions,  for  which  he 
ever  expressed  great  thankfulness.  These 
various  occupations  and  good  examples 
effectually  preserved  him  from  the  errors 
of  youth,  and  he  passed  his  time  with 
credit  and  satisfaction.  He  had  the 
same  misfortunes  with  Frederick^  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  come  out  into  the  world, 
of  losing  hi^  father,  upoa  whom  the 
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support  of  the  family  chiefly  depended ; 
but  in  the  character  he  had  established, 
and  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  he 
found  an  effectual  resource.  One  of  his 
young  friends  proposed  to  him  a  partner- 
ship in  a  manufactory  he  had  just  set  up 
at  considerable  expense,  requiring  for  his 
share  only  the  exertion  of  his  talents  and 
industry.  Henry  accepted  the  offer, 
and  made  such  good  use  of  the  skill  in 
mechanics  and  chemistry  he  had  ac- 
quired, that  he  introduced  many  im- 
provements into  the  manufactury,  and 
rendered  it  a  very  profitable  concern. 
He  lived  prosperous  and  independent, 
and  retained  in  manhood  ail  the  friend- 
ships of  his  youth, 

THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

It  was  a  delightful  evening  about  the 
end  of  August.  The  sun  setting  in  a 
pure  sky  illuminated  the  tops  of  the 
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western  hills,  and  tipped  the  opposite 
trees  with  a  yellow  lustre. 

A  traveller,  with  sun-burnt  cheeks 
and  dusty  feet,  strong  and  active,  having 
a  knapsack  at  his  back^  had  gained  the 
summit  of  a  steep  ascent,  and  stood 
gazing  on  the  plain  below. 

This  was  a  wide  tract  of  champaign 
country^  checquered  with  villages,  whose 
towers  and  spires  peeped  above  the 
trees  in  which  they  were  embosomed. 
The  space  between  them  was  chiefly 
arable  land^  from  which  the  last  pro- 
ducts of  the  harvest  were  busily  carry- 
ing away. 

A  rivulet  winded  through  the  plain  ; 
its  course  marked  with  gray  willows. 
On  its  banks  were  verdant  meadows, 
covered  with  lowing  herds,  moving 
slowly  to  the  milk-maids,  who  came 
tripping  along  with  pails  on  their  heads. 
A  thick  wood  clothed  the  side  of  a 
gentle  eminence  rising  from  the  water^ 
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crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle. 

Edward  (that  was  the  travellers' 
name)  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  clasp-^ 
ing  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "  Welcome, 
welcome,  my  dear  native  land!  Many 
a  sweet  spot  have  I  seen  since  I  left 
thee,  but  none  so  sweet  as  thou  !  Never 
has  thy  dear  image  been  out  of  my 
memory ;  and  now  with  what  transport 
do  I  retrace  all  thy  charms  !  O  receive 
me  again  never  more  to  quit  thee  ! "  So 
saying,  he  threw  himself  on  the  turf; 
and  having  kissed  it,  rose  and  proceeded 
on  his  journey. 

As  he  descended  into  the  plain,  he 
overtook  a  little  group  of  children,  mer- 
rily walking  along  the  path,  and  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  gather  berries  in 
the  hedge. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  dears 
said  Edward. 

^'  We  are  going  home,"  they  all  replied, 
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And  where  is  that 
<^  Why  to  Summerton,   that  town 
there  among  the  trees,  just  before  us. 
Don't  you  see  it  ?" 

I  see  it  well/'  answered  Edward, 
the  tear  standing  in  his  eye. 

''^  And  what  is  your  name — and  yours 
— and  yours  ?" 

The  little  innocents  told  their  names. 
Edward's  heart  leaped  at  the  well- 
known  sounds. 

And  what  is  t/ouj'  name,  my  dear  ? 
said  he  to  a  pretty  girl,  somewhat  older 
than  the  rest,  who  hung  back  shyly,  and 
held  the  hand  of  a  ruddy  white-headed 
boy,  just  breeched. 

"  It  is  Rose  Walsingham,  and  this  is 
my  younger  brother,  Roger," 

PValsingham  !  "  Edward  clasped  the 
girl  round  the  neck,  and  surprised  her 
with  two  or  three  very  close  kisses. 
He  then  lifted  up  little  Roger,  and 
almost  devoured  him.  Roger  seemed 
F  3 
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as  if  he  wanted  to  be  set  down  again 
but  Edward  told  him  he  would  carry 
him  home. 

"  And  can  you  show  me  the  house 
you  live  at,  Rose     said  Edward. 

"  Yes — it  is  just  there,  beside  the 
pond,  with  the  great  barn  before  it,  and 
the  orchard  behind." 

"  And  will  you  take  me  home  with 
you,  Roae 

"  If  you  please,"  answered  Rose, 
hesitatingly. 

They  walked  on ;  Edward  said  but 
little,  for  his  heart  was  full,  but  he  fre- 
quently kissed  little  Roger. 

Coming  at  length  to  a  stile  from 
which  a  path  led  across  a  little  close. 

This  is  the  way  to  our  house,"  said 
Rose. 

The  other  children  parted.  Edward 
set  down  Roger,  and  got  over  the  stile. 
He  still,  however,  kept  hold  of  the  boy's 
band.  He  trembled,  and  looked  wildly 
around  him. 
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!  When  they  approached  the  house  an 
old  mastiff  came  running  to  meet  the 

I  children.  He  looked  up  at  Edward 
rather  sourly,  and  gave  a  little  growl ; 
when  all  at  once  his  countenance  chang- 
ed ;  he  leaped  upon  him,  licked  his 
hand,  wagged  his  tail,  murmured  in  a 
soft  voice,  and  seemed  quite  overcome 

i  with  joy.  Edward  stooped  down,  pat- 
ted his  head,  and  cried,  "  Poor  Captain, 
what  are  you  alive  yet  ?"  Rose  was  sur- 

I  prised  that  the  stranger  and  their  dog 
should  know  one  another. 

I     They  all  entered  the  house  together. 

I  A  good-looking  middle-aged  woman  was 

i  busied  in  preparing  articles  of  cookery, 
assisted  by  her  grown-up  daughter 
She  spoke  to  the  children  as  they  came 
in,  and  casting  a  look  of  some  surprise 
on  Edward,  asked  him  what  his  business 
was? 

Edward  was  some  time  silent ;  at 
length  with  a  faultering  voice,  he  cried3 
Have  you  forgot  me,  mother  ?" 
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Edward !  my  son  Edward  ! "  ex-i 
claimed  the  good  woman.    And  they 

were  instantly  locked  in  each  other's 
arms. 

"My  brother  Edward,"  said  Molly; 
and  took  her  torn  for  an  embrace,  as 
soon  as  her  mother  gave  her  room. 
Are  you  my  brother  ?"  said  Rose. 

"  That  I  am/'  replied  Edward,  with 
another  kiss.  Little  Roger  looked  hard 
at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

News  of  Edward's  arrival  soon  flew 
across  the  yard,  and  in  came  from  the 
barn  his  father,  his  next  brother  Tho- 
mas, and  the  third  William.  The  father 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  sobbed  out  his  wel- 
come and  blessing.  Edward  had  not 
hands  enow  for  them  all  to  shake. 

An  aged  white-headed  labourer  came 
in^  and  held  out  his  shrivelled  hand. 
Edward  gave  it  a  hearty  squeeze.  "  God 
bless  you,"  said  old  Isaac ;  "  this  is  the 
best  day  I  have  seen  this  many  a  yearo" 
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"  And  where  have  you  been  this 
long  while?"  cried  the  father. — ^'  Eight 
years  and  more/'  added  the  mother. 

His  elder  brother  took  off  his  knap- 
sack; and  Molly  drew  him  a  chair. 
Edward  seated  himself,  and  they  all  ga- 
thered round  him ;  the  old  dog  got 
within  the  circle,  and  lay  at  his  feet. 

"  O,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  all 
again!"  were  Edward's  first  words. 
"  How  well  you  look,  mother  !  but  fa- 
ther grows  thinner.  As  for  the  rest 
I  should  have  known  none  of  you,  un- 
less it  had  been  Thomas  and  old  Isaac.'' 

*^  What  a  sun-burnt  face  you  have 
got ! — but  you  look  brave  and  hearty," 
cried  his  mother. 

"  Aye,  mother,  I  have  been  enough 
in  the  sun,  I  assure  you.  From  seven- 
teen to  five-and-twenty  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  I  have  seen  more  in  that  time  than 
most  men  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
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Our  young  landlordj  you  know^ 
took  such  a  liking  to  me  at  school,  that 
he  would  have  me  go  with  him  on  his 
travels.  We  went  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  at  last  to  Na- 
ples, where  my  poor  master  took  a  fevei 
and  died.  I  never  knew  what  griei 
was  till  then ;  and  I  believe  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  me  in  a  strange  country 
went  as  much  to  his  heart  as  his  illness, 
An  intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  a  rich 
young  West  Indian,  seeing  my  distress, 
engaged  me  to  go  with  him  in  a  voyage 
he  was  about  to  make  to  Jamaica.  We 
were  too  short  a  time  in  England  before 
we  sailed  for  me  to  come  and  see  you 
first,  but  I  wrote  you  a  letter  from  the 
Downs/' 

We  never  received  it,"  said  his 
father. 

"  That  was  a  pity,"  returned  Edward ; 
"  for  you  must  have  concluded  I  was 
either  dead^  or  had  forgotten  you.  Wei 
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I  —we  arrived  safe  in  the  West  Indies, 
j  j  and  there  I  staid  till  I  had  buried  that 
master  too ;  for  young  men  die  fast  in 
that  country.    I  was  very  well  treated, 
but  I  could  never  like  the  place;  and 
yet  Jamaica  is  a  very  fine  island^  and 
has  many  good  people  in  it.    But  for 
me,  used  to  see  freemen  work  cheer* 
ifuUy  along  with  their  masters— to  be- 
hold nothing  but  droves  of  black  slaves 
in  the  fields,  toiling  in  the  burning  suo^ 
under  the  constant  dread  of  the  lash  of 
{hard-hearted  task-masters ; — it  was  what 
j  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  bear;  and 
j  though  I  might  have  been  made  an 
[overseer  of  a  plantation,  I  chose  rather 
to  live  in  a  town,  and  follow  some 
domestic  occupation.    I  could  soon  have 
got  rich  there;  but  I  fell  into  a  bad 
state  of  health,  and  people  were  dying 
all  round  me  of  the  yellow  fever ;  so  I 
collected  my  little  property,  and  though 
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a  war  had  broken  out,  I  ventured  to 
embark  with  it  for  England. 

The  ship  was  taken,  and  carried 
into  the  Havanna,  and  I  lost  my  all, 
and  my  liberty  besides.  However,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  a  Spanish  merchant  whom  I  had 
known  at  Jamaica,  and  he  took  me  with 
him  to  the  continent  of  South  America. 
I  visited  great  part  of  this  country, 
once  possessed  by  flourishing  and  inde- 
pendent nations,  but  now  groaning  under 
the  severe  yoke  of  their  haughty  con- 
querors. I  saw  those  famous  gold  and 
silver  mines,  where  the  poor  natives 
work  naked,  for  ever  shut  out  from  the 
light  of  day,  in  order  that  the  wealth 
of  their  unhappy  land  may  go  to  spread 
luxury  and  corruption  throughout  the 
remotest  regions  of  Europe. 

"  I  accompanied  my  master  across 
the  great  southern  ocean,  a  voyage  of 
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I  some  months,  without  the  sight  of  any 
!  thing  but  water  and  sky.    We  came  to 
I  the  rich  city  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  those  parts. 
There  I  had  my  liberty  restored,  along 
with  a  handsome  reward  for  my  services. 
I  got  thence  to  China ;  and  from  China, 
to  the  English  settlements  in  the  East 
'  Indies,  where  the  sight  of  my  country- 
men, and   the   sounds  of  my  native 
tongue,  made  me  fancy  myself  almost 
at  home  again,  though  stili  separated 
by  half  the  globe. 

Here  I  saw  a  delightful  country, 
swarming  with  industrious  inhabitants, 
some  cultivating  the  land,  others  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  but  of  so  gentle 
and  effeminate  a  disposition,  that  they 
have  always  fallen  under  the  yoke  of 
j  their  invaders.  Here  how  was  I  forced 
to  blush  for  my  countrymen,  whose 
j  avarice  and  rapacity  so  often  have  laid 
waste  this  fair  land,  and  brought  on  it 
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all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  desolation  ! 
I  have  seen  human  creatures  quarrelling 
like  dogs  for  bare  bones  thrown  upon  a 
dunghill.  I  have  seen  fathers  selling 
their  families  for  a  little  rice^  and  mothers 
entreating  strangers  to  take  their  chil- 
dren for  slaveS;,  that  they  might  not  die 
of  hunger.  In  the  midst  of  such  scenes, 
I  saw  pomp  and  luxury  of  which  our 
country  affords  no  examples. 

"  Having  remained  here  a  consider- 
able time,  I  gladly  at  length  set  my  face 
homewards,  and  joined  a  company  who 
undertook  the  long  and  perilous  journey 
to  Europe  over  land.  We  crossed  vast 
tracts  both  desert  and  cultivated  ;  sandy 
plains  parched  with  heat  and  drought, 
and  infested  with  bands  of  ferocious 
plunderers.  I  have  seen  a  well  of  muddy 
water  more  valued  than  ten  cameLloads 
of  treasure;  and  a  few  half-naked  horse- 
men strike  more  terror  than  a  king  with 
all  his  guards.   At  lengthy  after  num- 
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berless  hardships  and  dangers,  we  arrived 
at  civilized  Europe,  and  forgot  all  we 
had  suffered.  As  I  came  nearer  my 
native  land,  I  grew  more  and  more  im- 
patient to  reach  it ;  and  when  I  had  set 
foot  on  it,  I  was  still  more  restless  till  I 
could  see  again  my  beloved  home. 

"  Here  I  am  at  last — happy  in  bring- 
ing back  a  sound  constitution  and  a  clear 
conscience.  I  have  also  brought  enough 
of  the  relics  of  my  honest  gains  to  fur- 
nish a  little  farm  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  I  mean  to  sit  down  and  spend  my 
days  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  I  love 
better  than  all  the  world  besides." 

When  Edward  had  finished,  kisses 
and  kind  shakes  of  the  hand  were  again 
repeated,  and  his  mother  brought  out  a 
large  slice  of  harvest  cake,  with  a  bottle 
of  her  nicest  currant  wine,  to  refresh 
him  after  his  day's  march.  You  are 
come,"  said  his  father,  "  at  a  lucky 
time^  for  this  is  our  harvest  supper.  We 
G  2S 
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shall  have  some  of  our  neighbours  to 
make  merry  with  us,  who  will  be  almost 
as  glad  to  see  you  as  we  are — for  you 
were  always  a  favourite  among  them." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  visitors 
arrived.  The  young  folks  ran  out  to 
meet  them,  crying,  "  Our  Edward's  come 
back — Our  Edward's  come  home  !  Here 
he  is— this  is  he ; and  so  without  cere- 
mony, they  introduced  them. 

"  Welcome !— welcome ! — God  bless 
you  !  sounded  on  all  sides.  Edward 
knew  all  the  elderly  ones  at  first  sight, 
but  the  young  people  puzzled  him  for  a 
while.  At  length  he  recollected  this  to 
have  been  his  school-fellow,  and  that  his 
companion  in  driving  plough;  and  he 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  his  favourite 
and  play-fellow  Sally,  of  the  next  farm- 
house, whom  he  left  a  romping  girl  of 
fifteen,  and  now  saw  a  blooming  full- 
formed  young  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty.    He  contrived  iu  the  evening 
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to  get  next  her;  and  though  she  was 
somewhat  reserved  at  firsts  they  had 
pretty  well  renewed  their  intimacy  be- 
fore the  company  broke  up. 

Health  to  Edward,  and  a  happy 
settlement  among  us,"  was  the  parting 
toast.  When  all  were  retired,  the  iie- 
turned  IVaiiderer  went  to  rest  in  the 
very  room  in  which  he  was  born,  having 
first  paid  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
preserving  him  to  enjoy  a  blessing  the 
dearest  to  his  heart. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  EVENING. 
DIFFERENCE  AND  AGREEMENT;. 

OR, 

SUNDAY  MORNING. 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  All  the 
bells  were  ringing  for  church,  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  moving 
ia  all  directions. 

as 
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Here,  numbers  of  well-dressed  per- 
sons, and  a  long  train  of  charity  children, 
were  thronging  in  at  the  wide  doors  of  a 
large  handsome  church.  There,  a  smaller 
number,  almost  equally  gay  in  dress, 
were  entering  an  elegant  meeting-house. 
Up  one  alley,  a  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gation was  turning  into  their  retired 
chapel,  every  one  crossing  himself  with 
a  finger  dipped  in  holy-water  as  he  went 
in.  The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was 
covered  with  a  train  of  Quakers,  distin- 
guished by  their  plain  and  neat  attire 
and  sedate  aspect,  who  walked  without 
ceremony  into  a  room  as  plain  as  them- 
selves, and  took  their  seats,  the  men  on 
one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  in 
silence.  A  spacious  building  was  filled 
with  an  overflowing  crowd  of  Methodists, 
most  of  them  meanly  habited,  but  decent 
and  serious  in  demeanour ;  while.a  small 
society  of  Baptists  in  the  neighbourhood 
quietly  occupied  their  humble  place  of 
assembly. 
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;  Presently  the  different  services  began. 
jThe  church  resounded  with  the  solemn 
jorgan,  and  with  the  indistinct  murmurs 
|of  a  large  body  of  people  following  the 
jminister  in  responsive  prayers.  From 
the  meeting  were  heard  the  slow  psalm, 
and  the  single  voice  of  the  leader  of 
their  devotions.    The  Roman  Catholic 

1 

chapel  was  enlivened  by  strains  of  music, 
the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell,  and  a  per- 
betual  change  of  service  and  cerem.onial. 
}A.  profound  silence  and  unvarying  look 
llknd  posture  announced  the  self-recol- 
lection and  mental  devotion  of  the 
(Quakers. 

I  Mr.  Ambrose  led  his  son  Edwin  round 
jiU  these  different  assemblies  as  a  spec- 
tator. Edxvm  viewed  every  thing  with 
'p-eat  attention,  and  was  often  impatient 
io  inquire  of  his  father  the  meaning  of 
piat  he  saw;  but  Mr.  Ambrose  would 
lot  suffer  him  to  disturb  any  of  the  con- 
^r^gation^  even  by  a  whisper.  When 
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they  had  gone  through  the  whole,  Edwin 
found  a  great  number  of  questions  to  put 
to  his  father,  who  explained  every  thing 
to  him  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  At 
length  says  Edwin^ 

But  why  cannot  all  these  people 
agree  to  go  to  the  same  place,  and  wor- 
ship God  the  same  way  ?  ^* 

"  And  why  should  they  agree  ? 
(replied  his  father.)  "  Do  not  you  see 
that  people  differ  in  a  hundred  othei 
things  ?  Do  they  all  dress  alike,  and 
eat  and  drink  alike,  and  keep  the  same 
hours,  and  use  the  same  diversions  ?  " 

"  Aye — but  those  are  things  in  whicli 
they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please." 

^'  And  they  have  a  right,  too,  to  wor- 
ship God  as  they  please.  It  is  theii 
own  business,  and  concerns  none  but 
themselves/^ 

"  But  has  not  God  ordered  particulai 
ways  of  worshipping  him  ? 

"  He  has  directed  the  mind  and  spirit 
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With  which  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  but 
not  the  particular  form  and  manner. 
That  is  left  for  every  one  to  choose,  ac- 
cording as  suits  his  temper  and  opinions. 
All  these  people  like  their  own  way  best, 
and  why  should  they  leave  it  for  the 
choice  of  another?  Religion  is  one  of 
the  things  in  which  mankind  were  made 
to  differ:' 

The  several  congregations  now  began 
to  be  dismissed,  and  the  street  was 
again  overspread  with  persons  of  all  the 
different  sects,  going  promiscuously  to 
their  respective  homes.  It  chanced  that 
a  poor  man  fell  down  in  the  street  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  lay  for  dead.  His 
wife  and  children  stood  round  him  crying 
and  lamenting  in  the  bitterest  distress. 
The  beholders  immediately  flocked  round, 
and,  with  looks  and  expressions  of  the 
warmest  compassion,  gave  their  help.  A 
churchman  raised  the  man  from  the 
ground,  by  lifting  him  under  the  arms^ 
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while  a  Dissenter  held  his  head,  and 
wiped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 
A  Roman  Catholic  lady  took  out  her 
smelling-bottle,  and  assiduously  applied 
it  to  his  nose.  A  Methodist  ran  for  a 
doctor.  A  Quaker  supported  and  com- 
forted the  woman 5  and  a  Baptist  took 
care  of  the  children. 

Edwin  and  his  father  were  among  the 
spectators.  "  Here,"  said  Mr.  Ambrose 
is  a  thing  in  xvMch  manlnnd  were  madt 
to  agree'' 

THE  LANDLORD'S  VISIT. 

A  DRAMA. 

Scene — A  room  in  a  farm-house,    Betty,  ih 
farmer"* s  tvife  ;  Fanny,  a  ijoung  'woman  grow 
up ;   Children  of  various  ages  differently  em 
ployed. 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landl.  Good  morning  to  you,  Betty 
Betty.  Ah !— is  it  your  honour  ?  Hov 
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do  you  do.  Sir  ? — how  are  madam  and 
kll  the  good  family  ? 
!    Landl.  Very  well,  thank  you;  and 
how  are  you,  and  ail  yours  ? 

Betty.  Thank  your  honour— all  pretty 
iwell.  Will  you  please  to  sit  down  ? 
burs  is  but  a  little  crowded  place,  but 
there  is  a  clean  corner.  Set  out  the 
bhair  for  his  honour,  Mary. 
I  LandL  I  think  every  thing  is  very 
•  :lean.  What,  John's  in  the  field,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

[   Betty.  Yes,  Sir,  with  his  two  eldest 
sons,  sowing  and  harrowing, 
j   LandL  Well-— and  here  are  two,  three, 
six;  all  the  rest  of  your  stocky,  I 
suppose. — All  as  busy  as  bees  ! 

i Betty.  Aye,  your  honour !  These  are 
ot  times  to  be  idle  in.  John  and  I  have 
Iways  v/orked  hard,  and  we  bring  up 
ur  children  to  work  too.  There's  none 
f  them,  except  the  youngest,  but  can 
Ho  somethings 
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LandL  You  do  very  rightly.  With 
industry  and  sobriety  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  getting  a  living,  come  what  may. 
I  wish  many  gentlemen's  children  had 
as  good  a  chance. 

Betty.  Lord !  Sir,  if  they  have  for 
tunes  ready  got  for  them,  what  need 
they  care  ? 

Landl.  But  fortunes  are  easier  to  spen 
than  to  get ;  and  when  they  are  at  th 
bottom  of  the  purse,  what  must  they  d 
to  fill  it  again  ? 

Betty.  Nay,  that's  true,  Sir ;  and  w 
have  reason  enough  to  be  thankful,  tha 
we  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  an 
have  a  good  landlord  to  live  under. 

Landl.  Good  tenants  deserve  goo 
landlords  ;  and  I  have  been  long  a 
quainted  with  your  value.  Come,  littl 
folks ;  I  have  brought  something  f 
you.  [Takes  out  cake 

Betty.  Why  don't  you  thank  h 
honour  ? 
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Landl.  I  did  not  think  you  had  a 
daughter  so  old  as  that  young  woman. 

Betty.  No  more  I  have.  Sir.  She  is 
not  my  own  daughter,  though  she  is  as 
good  as  one  to  me. 

LandL  Some  relation,  then,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Betty.  No,  Sir,  none  at  alL 

Landl  Who  is  she,  then  ? 

Betty,  {ivhispering)  When  she  is 
gone  out,  I  will  tell  your  honour.— * 
{aloud.)  Go,  Fanny,  and  take  some  milk 
to  the  young  calf  in  the  stable. 

[^Exit  Fanny* 

Landl.  A  pretty  modestJooking  young 
woman,  on  my  word  ! 

Betty.  Aye,  Sir — and  as  good  as  she  is 
pretty.  You  must  know.  Sir,  that  this 
young  woman  is  a  stranger  from  a  great 
way  off.  She  came  here  quite  by  acci- 
dent, and  has  lived  with  us  above  a 
twelvemonth.  I'll  tell  your  honour  all 
about  it  if  you  choose, 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Landl.  Pray  do^ — I  am  curious  to  hear 
it.  But  first  favour  me  with  a  draught 
of  your  whey. 

Betty.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  for 
not  ofFeriog  it.  Run,  Mary,  and  fetch 
his  honour  some  fresh  whey  in  a  clean 
basin.  [Mary  goes. 

LandL  Now,  pray  begin  your  story. 

Betty.  Well,  Sir — As  our  John  was 
coming  from  work  one  evening,  he  saw 
at  some  distance  on  the  road  a  carrier's 
waggon  overturned.  He  ran  up  to 
help5  and  found  a  poor  old  gentlewoman 
lying  on  the  bank  much  hurt,  and  this 
girl  sitting  beside  her,  crying.  My  good 
man,  after  he  had  helped  in  setting  the 
waggon  to  rights,  went  to  them,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  got  the 
gentlewoman  into  the  waggon  again,  and 
w^alked  by  the  side  of  it  to  our  house. 
He  called  me  out  and  we  got  something 
comfortable  for  her ;  but  she  was  so  ill 
that  she  could  xiot  bear  to  be  carried 
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further.  So  after  consulting  a  while,  we 
took  her  into  the  house,  and  put  her  to 
bed.  Her  head  was  sadly  hurt,  and  she 
seemed  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better. 
We  got  a  doctor  to  her,  and  did  our  best 
to  nurse  her,  but  all  would  not  do,  and 
we  soon  found  she  was  likely  to  die. 
Poor  Fanny,  her  grand-^daughter,  never 
left  her  day  or  night ;  and  it  would  have 
gone  to  your  honour's  heart,  to  have 
heard  the  pitiful  moan  she  made  over  hen 
She  was  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the 
world,  she  said;  and  what  would  become 
of  her  if  she  were  to  lose  her  ?  Fanny's 
father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and 
she  was  going  with  her  grandmother  into 
the  north,  where  the  old  gentlewoman 
came  from,  to  live  cheap,  and  to  try  to 
find  out  some  relations.  Well — to  make 
my  story  short,  in  a  few  days  the  poor 
woman  died.  There  was  little  more 
money  about  her  than  would  serve  to  pay 
her  doctor  and  bury  her.  Fanny  was  in 
H  2 
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sad  trouble  indeed.  I  thought  she  would 
never  have  left  her  grandmother's  grave. 
She  cried  and  wrung  her  hands  most 
bitterly.    But  I  th^e  your  honour. 

Landl.  O  no !  I  am  much  interested 
in  your  story. 

Betty.  We  comforted  her  as  well  as 
we  could ;  but  all  her  cry  was,  What 
Vidll  become  of  me  ?  Where  must  I  go  ? 
Who  will  take  care  of  me  ?  So  after  a 
while,  said  I  to  John,  Poor  creature!  my 
heart  grieves  for  her.  Perhaps  she  would 
like  to  stay  with  us — though  she  seems 
to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  way  of  liv- 
ing different  from  ours,  too  ; — but  what 
can  she  do,  left  to  herself  in  the  wide 
world !  So  my  husband  agreed  that  I 
should  ask  her.  When  I  mentioned  it 
to  her,  poor  thing !  how  her  countenance 
altered  !  O5  said  she,  I  wish  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  stay  and  live  with  you !  I 
am  afraid  I  can  do  but  little  to  serve  you, 
but  indeed  I  will  learn  to  do  my  best. 
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Said  I :  do  no  more  than  you  like ;  you 
are  welcome  to  stay  and  partake  with  us 
as  long  as  you  please.  Well,  Sir !  she 
staid  with  us ;  aod  set  about  learning  to 
do  all  kind  of  our  work  with  such  good- 
will, and  so  handily,  that  she  soon  became 
my  best  helper.  And  she  is  so  sweet- 
temperedj  and  so  fond  of  us  and  the 
children,  that  I  love  her  as  well  as  if  she 
was  my  own  child.  She  has  been  well 
brought  up,  I  am  sure.  She  can  read 
and  write  and  work  with  her  needle,  a 
great  deal  better  than  we  can,  and  when 
work  is  over,  she  teaches  the  children. 
Then  she  is  extraordinarily  well-behaved, 
so  as  to  be  admired  by  all  that  see  her. — 
So  your  honour  has  now  the  story  of  our 
Fanny. 

LandL  I  thank  you  heartily  for  it, 
my  good  Betty !   It  does  much  credit 
!|both  to  you  and  Fanny.    But  pray  what 
is  her  surname  ? 

{  H  3' 
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Betty.  It  is — let  me  see — I  think  it 
is  Welford. 

Landl.  Welford  !  that  is  a  name  I  am 
acquainted  with.  I  should  be  glad  to 
talk  with  her  a  little. 

Betty,  I  will  call  her  in  then. 
Enter  Fanny. 

Landl.  Come  hither,  young  woman ; 
I  have  heard  your  story,  and  been  maich 
interested  by  it.  You  are  an  orphan,  I 
iind. 

Fanny.  Yes,  Sir  ;  a  poor  orphan. 
LandL  Your  name  is  Welford  ? 
Fa7i.  It  is,  Sir. 

Landl.  Where  did  your  parents  live  ? 

Fan.  In  London,  Sir ;  but  they  died 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  went  to 
my  grandmother's  in  Surrey. 

LandL  Was  she  your  father's  mother? 
You  will  excuse  my  questions.  I  do  not 
ask  from  idle  curiosity. 

Fan.  She  was,  Sir  \  and  had  beey 
long  ^  widow* 
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Landl.  Do  you  know  what  her  maiden 
name  was. 

Fan.  It  was  Borrowdale,  Sir. 

Landl    Borrowdale  !  And  pray 

whither  were  you  going  when  the  un- 
fortunate accident  happened  ? 

Fan.  To  Kendal  in  Westmoreland, 
Sir,  near  which  my  grandmother  was 
born. 

Landl.  Ah  !  'tis  the  very  same — every 
circumstance  corresponds My  dear 
Fanny  {taking  her  hand),  you  have 
found  a  relation  when  you  little  thought 
of  it.  I  am  your  kinsman.  My  mother 
was  a  Borrowdale,  of  Westmoreland, 
and  half-sister  to  your  grandmother.  I 
have  heard  of  all  your  parentage ;  and  I 
remember  the  death  of  your  poor  father, 
who  was  a  very  honest  ingenious  artist : 
and  of  your  mother  soon  after,  of  a 
broken  heart.  I  could  never  discover 
what  family  they  left,  nor  what  was  be- 
come of  my  kinswoman.    But  I  heartily 
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rejoice  I  have  found  you  out  in  this  ex- 
traordinary manner.  You  must  come 
and  live  with  me.  My  wife  and  daughters 
will  be  very  glad  to  receive  one  whose 
conduct  has  done  her  so  much  credit. 

Fan.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir, 
for  your  kindness  ;  but  I  am  too  mean  a 
person  to  live  as  a  relation  in  a  family 
like  yours. 

LandL  O  no  !  you  will  not  find  us  of 
that  sort  who  despise  worthy  people  for 
being  low  in  the  world  ;  and  your  lan- 
guage and  actions  show  that  you  have 
been  well  brought  up , 

Fan.  My  poor  grandmother,  Sir,  was 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  all  the  education 
in  her  power ;  and  if  I  have  not  some- 
what benefited  by  her  example  and  in- 
structions, it  must  have  been  my  own 
fault. 

LandL  You  speak  very  well,  and  I 
feel  more  attached  to  you  3  the  more  I 
hear  you. — Well — you  must  prepare  to 
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pome  home  with  me.  I  will  take  care 
[o  make  proper  acknowledgments  to  the 
^ood  people  here  who  have  been  so  kind 
to  you. 

Betty.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  heartily 
y\ad  of  your  good  fortune,  but  we  shall 
ill  be  sorry  to  part  with  you. 

Fanny.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  friend  and 
fnistress,  I  shall  be  sorry  too.  You  re- 
ceived me  when  I  had  no  other  friend  in 
;he  world,  and  you  treated  me  like  your 
^wn  child.  I  can  never  forget  what  I 
i  )we  you. 

j  Enter  John,  and  his  eldest  son  Thomas. 

>    John.  Is  your  honour  here  ? 

1    Landl.  Yes,  John  ;  and  I  have  found 

omewhat  worth  coming  for. 
•    John.  What  is  that.  Sir  ? 
]    Landl.  A  relation,  John.  This  young 

voman,  whom  you  have  so  kindly  en- 
I  ertained,  is  my  kinswoman, 
il   John.  What — our  Fanny  ? , 
0  I  Thomas.  Fanny! 
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Landl.  Yes,  indeed.  And,  after  thank- 
ing you  for  your  kindness  to  her  and  her 
poor  grandmother,  I  mean  to  take  her 
home  for  a  companion  to  my  wife  anc 
daughters. 

John.  This  is  wonderful  news,  in- 
deed !  Well,  Fanny,  I  am  very  glad  yoi 
have  got  such  a  home  to  go  to — you  an 
worthy  of  it — but  we  shall  miss  yoi 
much  here. 

Betty.  So  I  have  been  telling  her. 

Thomas  {aside  to  Fanny.)  What,  wil 
you  leave  us,  Fanny  ?  Must  we  part  ? 

Fanny  (^aside  to  him.)  What  can 
do,  Thomas  ? 

Landl.  There  seems  some  unwilling 
ness  to  part,  I  see,  on  more  sides  tha 
one. 

Betty.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  believe  there  i 
We  have  lived  very  happily  together. 

Thomas  {aside  to  Fanny.)  I  see  w 
must  part  with  you,  but  I  hope — Sure 
you  won't  quite  forget  us. 
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i  Fanny  {to  him.)  You  distress  me, 
?homas.  Forget  you  !  O  no  ! 
I  Landl.  Come — I  see  there  is  some- 
hing  between  the  young  folks  that 
ught  to  be  spoken  about  plainly.  Do 
[ou  explain  it,  Betty. 

Betty.  Why,  your  honour  knows,  we 
ould  not  tell  that  Fanny  was  your  re- 
ition.  So,  as  my  son  Thomas  and  she 
bemed  to  take  a  liking  to  one  another, 
Ind  she  was  such  a  good  clever  girl^  we 
id  not  object  to  their  thinking  about 
i  paking  a  match  of  it,  as  soon  as  he 
fiould  be  settled  in  a  farm, 
j  John.  But  that  must  be  over  now. 

Thomas.  Why  so,  father  ? 

John.  Why ;  you  can't  think  of  his 
onour's  kinswoman. 

LandL  Come,  Fanny,  do  you  decide 

tis  affair. 
Fanny.  Sir,  Thomas  oiFered  me  his 
rvice  when  he  thought  me  a  poor 
iendless  girl,  and  I  might  think  myself 
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favoured  by  his  notice.  He  gained  my 
good-will,  which  no  change  of  circum- 
stances can  make  me  withdraw.  It  is 
my  determination  to  join  my  lot  with 
his  be  it  what  it  may. 

Thomas.  My  dearest  Fanny  ! 

[Taking  her  hand 

Landl.  You  act  nobly,  my  dear  girl 
and  make  me  proud  of  my  relation.  Yot 
shall  have  my  free  consent,  and  some- 
thing handsome  into  the  bargain. 

Betty.  Heaven  bless  your  honour !  \ 
know  it  w^ould  have  been  a  heart-break 
ing  to  my  poor  boy  to  have  parted  witl 
her.    Dear  Fanny  !  [Kisses  her 

Landl.  I  have  a  farm  just  now  vacanl 
Thomas  shall  take  it,  and  Fanny's  poi 
tion  shall  stock  it  for  him. 

Thomas.  I  humbly  thank  your  honoui 

John.  I  thank  you  too.  Sir,  for  us  all 

Fanny.  Sir,  since  you  have  been  si 
indulgent  in  this  matter,  give  me  leavl 
to  request  you  to  be  satisfied  with  ml 
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paying  my  duty  to  the  ladies,  without 
going  to  live  in  a  way  so  different  from 
what  I  have  been  used  to,  and  must  live 
in  hereafter.  I  think  I  can  be  no  where 
better  than  with  my  friends  and  future 
parents  here. 

Landl  Your  request,  Fanny,  has  so 
much  propriety  and  good  sense  in  it,  that 
I  cannot  refuse  it.  However,  you  must 
suffer  us  to  improve  our  acquaintance. 
I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  particular 
pleasure. 

Fanny.  Sir,  you  v/ill  always  command 
my  most  grateful  obedience. 

Landl.  Well — ^let  Thomas  bring  you 
to  my  house  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  your  relations,  and  we 
will  talk  over  matters.  Farewell,  my 
dear !  Nay,  I  must  have  a  kiss. 

Fanny.  I  will  wait  on  you,  Sir. 

[^E.vit  Landlord. 

Betty.  My  dear  Fanny— daughter  I 
I 
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may  now  call  you — ^you  cannot  think 
how  much  I  feel  obliged  to  you. 

Thomas.  But  who  is  so  much  obliged 
as  I  am. 

Fanny.  Do  you  not  all  deserve  every 
thing  from  me  ? 

Johfi.  Well,  who  could  have  thought 
when  I  went  to  help  up  the  waggon, 
that  it  would  have  brought  so  much 
good  luck  to  us  ? 

Betty.  A  good  deed  is  never  lost,  they 
say. 

Fanny.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  my 
life  to  prove  that  this  has  not  been  lost. 

ON  EMBLEMS. 

Pray,  papa,  (said  Cecilia)  what  is  an 
emblem  ?  I  have  met  with  the  word 
in  my  lesson  to-day,  and  I  do  not  quite 
understand  it. 

An  emblem,  my  dear,  (replied  he)  is 
a  visible  image  of  an  invisible  thing. 
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C.  A  visible  image  of — I  can  hardly 
comprehend— 

P.  Well,  I  will  explain  it  more  at 
length.  There  are  certain  notions  that 
we  form  in  our  minds  without  the  help 
of  our  eyes,  or  any  of  our  senses.  Thus, 
Virtue,  Vice,  Honour,  Disgrace,  Time, 
Death,  and  the  like,  are  not  sensible  ob- 
jects, but  ideas  of  the  understanding. 

C.  Yes— We  cannot  feel  them  or  see 
them,  but  we  can  think  about  them. 

P.  True.  Now  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  we  wish  to  represent  one  of 
these  in  a  visible  form ;  that  is,  to  offer 
something  to  the  sight  that  shall  raise 
a  similar  notion  in  the  minds  of  the  be- 
holders. In  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
take  some  action  or  circumstance  be- 
longing to  it,  capable  of  being  expressed 
by  painting  or  sculpture,  and  this  is 
called  a  type  or  emblem. 

C.  But  how  can  this  be  done  ? 

P,  I  will  tell  you  by  an  example* 
IS 
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You  know  the  Sessions-house  where 
trials  are  held.  It  would  be  easy  to  write 
over  the  door  in  order  to  distinguish  it. 
This  is  the  Sessions-house but  it  is 
a  more  ingenious  and  elegant  way  of 
pointing  it  out,  to  place  upon  the  build- 
ing a  figure  representing  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  erected,  namely  to 
distribute  justice.  For  this  end  the 
notion  of  justice  is  to  be  persQyiified, 
that  is,  changed  from  an  idea  of  the 
understanding  into  one  of  the  sight. 
A  human  figure  is  therefore  made,  dis- 
tinguished by  tokens  which  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  character  of  that  virtue. 
Justice  carefully  xveighs  both  sides  of  a 
cause ;  she  is  therefore  represented  as 
holding  a  pair  of  scales.  It  is  her  office 
to  punish  crimes  ;  she  therefore  bears 
a  szvord.  This  is  then  an  emblematical 
Jigiire^  and  the  sword  and  scales  are 
emblems. 
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;  C.  I  understand  this  very  well.  But 
I  why  is  she  blindfolded  ? 
I  P.  To  denote  her  impartiality — that 
jshe  decides  only  from  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  not  from  a  view  of  the  parties, 
I  C\  How  can  she  weigh  any  thing, 
though,  when  her  eyes  are  blinded  ? 

P.  Well  objected.  These  are  two 
inconsistent  emblems  ;  each  proper  in 
[itself,  but  when  used  together,  making 
a  contradictory  action.  An  artist  of 
judgment  will  therefore  drop  one  of 
them ;  and  accordingly  the  best  modern 
figures  of  Justice  have  the  balance  and 
isword,  without  the  bandage  over  the 
eyes. 

C.  Is  there  not  the  same  fault  in 
making  Cupid  blindfolded,  and  yet 
putting  a  bow  and  arrow  into  his 
hands  ? 

P.  There  is.   It  is  a  gross  absurdity, 
and  not  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
j3 
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descriptions  of  Cupid,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  surest  of  all  archers. 

C.  I  have  a  figure  of  Death  in  my 
fable-book.  I  suppose  that  is  emblema- 
tical ? 

P.  Certainly,  or  you  could  not  know 
that  it  meant  Death.  How  is  he  repre- 
sented ? 

C.  He  is  nothing  but  bones,  and  he 
holds  a  scythe  in  one  hand,  and  an  hour- 
glass in  the  other. 

P.  Well— how  do  you  interpret  these 
emblems  ? 

C.  I  suppose  he  is  all  bones,  because 
nothing  but  bones  are  left  after  a  dead 
body  has  lain  long  in  the  grave. 

P.  True.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
properly  an  emblem,  as  the  real  and 
visible  effect  of  death.    But  the  scythe  r 

C  Is  not  that  because  death  mows 
down  every  thing  ? 

P.  It  is.  No  instrument  could  se 
properly   represent    the  wide-wasting 
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sway  of  death,  which  sweeps  down  the 
[race  of  animals,  like  flowers  falling- 
^nder  the  hands  of  the  mower.  It  is  a 
^imile  used  in  the  Scriptures. 

C.  The  hour-glass,  I  suppose,  is  to 
show  people  their  time  is  come. 

P.  Right.  In  the  hour-glass  tha* 
Death  holds,  all  the  sand  is  run  out 
Prom  the  upper  to  the  lower  part.  Have 
krou  never  observed  upon  a  monument 
an  old  figure,  with  wings,  and  a  scythe, 
and  with  his  head  bald  all  but  a  single 
ock  before  ? 

C.  O  yes ; — and  I  have  been  told  it 
is  Time. 

P.  Well — and  what  do  yon  make  of 
it  ?  Why  is  he  old  ? 

C  O !  because  time  has  lasted  a  long 
while. 

P.  And  why  has  he  wings  ? 
C.  Because  time  is  swift,  and  flies 
away. 

P,  What  does  his  scythe  mean  ? 
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C.  I  suppose  that  is,  because  he  de- 
stroys and  cuts  down  every  thing  like 
Death. 

P.  True.  I  think,  however,  a  weapon 
rather  slower  in  its  operation,  as  a  pick^ 
axe^  would  have  been  more  suitable  to 
the  gradual  action  of  time.  But  what 
is  his  single  lock  of  hair  for  ? 

C.  I  have  been  thinking,  and  cannot 
make  it  out. 

P.  I  thought  that  would  puzzle  you. 
It  relates  to  time  as  giving  opportunity 
for  doing  any  thing.  It  is  to  be  seized 
as  it  presents  itself,  or  it  will  escape, 
and  cannot  be  recovered.  Thus  the 
proverb  says^  Take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock." Well — now  you  understand  what 
emblems  are. 

C  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  I  suppose  the 
painted  sugar  loaves  over  the  grocer's 
shop,  and  the  mortar  over  the  apothe- 
cary's, are  emblems  too. 
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P.  Not  SO  properly.  They  are  only 
the  pictures  of  things  which  are  them- 
jSelves  the  object  of  sight,  as  the  real 
sugar-loaf  in  the  shop  of  the  grocer, 
^nd  the  real  mortar  in  that  of  the 
Apothecary.  However,  an  implement 
belonging  to  a  particular  rank  or  profe- 
sion  is  commonly  used  as  an  emblem  to 
point  out  the  man  exercising  that  rank 
br  profession.  Thus  a  crown  is  consi- 
dered as  an  emblem  of  a  king  ;  a  sword 
or  spear,  of  a  soldier ;  an  anchor,  of  a 
sailor ;  and  the  like. 

I  C.  I  remember  Captain  Heartwell, 
^hen  he  came  to  see  us,  had  the  figure 
of  an  anchor  on  all  his  buttons. 

P.  He  had.  That  was  the  emblem 
or  badge  of  his  belonging  to  the  navy. 

C.  But  you  told  me  that  an  emblem 
was  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  thing  ; 
yet  a  sea-captain  is  not  an  invisible 
thing. 
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P.  He  is  not  invisible  as  a  man,  bu 
his  profession  is  invisible. 

C.  I  do  not  well  understand  that. 

P.  Profession  is  a  quality^  belongin] 
equally   to  a  number  of  individual! 
however  different  they  may  be  in  extei 
nal  form  and  appearance.    It  may  b 
added  or  taken  away  without  any  vis 
ble  change.    Thus,  if  Captain  Hear 
well  were  to  give  up  his  commission,  h 
would  appear  to  you  the  same  man  i 
before.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  wh2 
in  that  case  he  had  lost,  namely  his  pn 
fession,  was  a  thing  invisible.    It  is  or 
of  those  ideas  of  the  understandin 
which  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  as  di 
fereot  from  a  sensible  idea. 

C.  I  comprehend  it  now. 

P.  I  have  got  here  a  few  emblemat 
cal  pictures.  Suppose  you  try  whetb 
you  can  find  out  their  meaning. 

C.  O  yes — I  shall  like  that  very  we 

P.  Here  is  a  man  standing  on  tl 
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|iimmit  of  a  steep  cliff,  and  going  to 
pcend  a  ladder  which  he  has  planted 
i^gainst  a  cloud. 

C.  Let  me  see ! — that  must  be  Ajn- 
Vition^  I  think. 

j  P.  How  do  you  explain  it. 
j  C  He  is  got  very  high  ah'eady,  but 
|ie  wants  to  be  still  higher ;  so  he  ven- 
tures up  the  ladder,  though  it  is  only 
ppported  by  a  cloud,  and  hangs  over  a 
jrecipice. 

y  I  P.  Very  right.    Here  is  now  another 
J  jian,  hood-winked,  who  is  crossing  a 
J  ^ging  torrent  upon  stepping-stones. 
I  !  C  Then  he  will  certainly  fall  in.  I 
J  juppose  he  is  one  that  runs  into  danger 
pthout  considering  whither  he  is  going. 
,    P.  Yes  ;  and  you  may  call  him  Fool- 
}^  ardiness.  Do  you  see  this  hand  coming 
^1  lit  of  a  black  cloud,  and  putting  an  ex- 
|nguisher  upon  a  lamp  ? 
I      I  dot  If  that  lamp  be  the  lamp  of 
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life,  the  hand  that  extinguishes  it  must 
be  Death. 

P.  Very  just.  Here  is  an  old  half- 
ruined  building,  supported  by  props 
and  the  figure  of  Time  is  sawing  througl 
one  of  the  props. 

C  That  must  be  Old  Age,  surely* 

P.  It  is.  The  next  is  a  man  leaning 
upon  a  breaking  crutch. 

C  I  don't  well  know  what  to  mak< 
of  that. 

P.  It  is  intended  for  Instability  ;  how 
ever,  it  might  also  stand  for  False  Con 
Jidence.    Here  is  a  man  poring  over 
sun«dial,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

C.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  that,  too. 

P.  Consider — a  sun-dial  is  only  mad 
to  tell  the  hour  by  the  light  of  the  sun, 

C.  Then  this  man  must  know  nothin 
about  it. 

P.  True ;  and  his  name  is  therefor 
Ignorance.    Here  is  a  walking-stici 
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Ithe  lower  part  of  which  is  set  in  the 
jwater,  and  it  appears  crooked.  What 
does  that  denote  ? 

C  Is  the  stick  really  crooked  ? 

P.  No ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  wa- 
ter to  give  that  appearance. 

C.  Then  it  must  signify  Deception. 

P.  It  does.  I  dare  say  you  will  at 
once  know  this  fellow  who  is  running 
as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him,  and 
looking  back  at  his  shadow. 

C.  He  must  be  Fear  or  Terror^  I 
pancy. 

I  P.  Yes  ;  you  may  call  him  which  you 
please.  But  who  is  this  sower,  that 
^catters  seeds  in  the  ground  ? 

C.  Let  me  consider.   I  think  there  is 

I parable  in  the  Bible  about  seed  sown, 
nd  it  there  signifies  something  like  In- 
'truction. 

P.  True ;  but  it  may  also  represent 
Hope^  for  no  one  would  sow  without 
loping  to  reap  the  fruit.    What  do  you 

I  K 
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think  of  this  candle  held  before  a 
mirror,  in  which  its  figure  is  exactly  re- 
flected? 

C.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

P.  It  represents  Truth ;  the  essence 
of  which  consists  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  objects  are  received  and  reflected 
back  by  our  minds.  The  object  is  here 
a  luminous  one  to  show  the  clearness 
and  brightness  of  Truth.  Here  is  next 
an  upright  column,  the  perfect  straight- 
ness  of  which  is  shown  by  a  plumb-line 
hanging  from  its  summit,  and  exactly 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  column. 

C  I  suppose  that  must  represent  Up- 
rightness. 

P.  Yes — or  in  other  words,  B.ectitude^ 
The  strength  and  stability  of  the  pillar 
alone  denote  the  security  produced  by 
this  virtue.  You  see  here  a  woman  dis- 
entangling and  reeling  off  a  very  per- 
plexed skein  of  thread. 

C.  She  must  have  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience* 
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:  P.  True.  She  is  Patience  herself. 
The  brooding  hen,  sitting  beside  her,  is 
another  emblem  of  the  same  quality  that 
aids  the  interpretation.  Who  do  you 
think  this  pleasing  female  is^  that  looks 
with  such  kindness  upon  the  drooping 
plant  she  is  watering  ? 

C  That  must  be  Charity^  I  believe. 

P.  It  is  ;  or  you  may  call  her  Benign 
nitiji  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing. 
Here  is  a  lady  sitting  demurely,  with 
one  finger  on  her  lip,  while  she  holds  a 
bridle  in  her  other  hand. 

C.  The  finger  on  the  lip  I  suppose 
denotes  Silence.  The  bridle  must  mean 
Confinement.  I  should  almost  fancy  her 
to  be  a  School-mistress. 

P.  Ha !  ha !  I  hope,  indeed,  many 
school-mistresses  are  endued  with  her 
spirit^  for  she  is  Prudence  or  Discretion. 

Well — we  are  now  got  to  the  end  of 
our  pictures,  and  upon  the  whole  you 
have  interpreted  them  very  prettily 
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C.  But  I  have  one  question  to  ask 
you,  papa !  In  these  pictures  and  others 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  same  sort  ahnost 
all  the  good  qualities  are  represented  in 
the  form  of  women.  What  is  the  reason 
^   of  that  ? 

P.  It  is  certainly  a  compliment,  my 
dear,  either  to  your  sex's  person  or  mind. 
The  inventor  either  chose  the  figure  of 
a  female  to  clothe  his  agreeable  quality 
in,  because  he  thought  that  the  most 
agreeable  form,  and  therefore  best  suit- 
ed it ;  or  he  meant  to  imply  that  the 
female  character  is  really  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  amiable.  I  rather  believe 
that  the  first  was  his  intention,  but  ] 
shall  not  object  to  your  taking  it  in  the 
light  of  the  second. 

C.  But  is  it  true — is  it  true  ? 

P.  Why,  I  can  give  you  very  gooc 
authority  for  the  preference  of  the  fe 
male  sex  in  a  moral  view.  One  Led 
yard^  a  great  traveller,  who  had  walkec 
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it|  i  through  ahnost  all  the  countries  of 
rs  j  Europe,  and  at  last  died  in  an  expedi- 
St  j  tion  to  explore  the  internal  parts  of 
n  I  Africa,  gave  a  most  decisive  and  pleas- 
n  ing  testimony  in  favour  of  the  superior 
character  of  women,  whether  savage  or 
y  civilized.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with 
j.  it,  that  I  put  great  part  of  it  into  verse  ; 
)f  j  and  if  it  will  not  make  you  vain^  I  will 
J  give  you  a  copy  of  my  lines, 
it       C.  O,  pray  do ! 

P.  Here  they  are.    Kead  them. 

! 

LEDYAED'S  PRAISE  OF  WOMEN. 

Through  many  a  land  and  clime  a  ranger, 
With  toilsome  steps,  I've  held  my  way 

A  lonely  unprotected  stranger, 
To  all  the  stranger's  ills  a  prey. 

While  steering  thus  my  course  precarious, 
My  fortune  still  had  been  to  find 

Men's  hearts  and  dispositions  various^ 
But  gentle  Woman  ever  kind, 
K  3 
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Alive  to  ev^ry  tender  feeling. 

To  deeds  of  mercy  ever  prone. 
The  wounds  of  pain  and  sorrow  healing 

With  soft  compassion's  sweetest  tone. 

No  proud  delay,  no  dark  suspicion, 
Stints  the  free  bounty  of  their  heart ; 

They  turn  not  from  the  sad  petition, 
But  cheerful  aid  at  once  impart. 

Form'd  in  benevolence  of  nature, 
Obliging,  modest,  gay,  and  mild, 

Woman's  the  same  endearing  creature 
In  courtly  town  and  savage  wild. 

When  parch'd  with  thirst,  with  hunger  wasted, 

Her  friendly  hand  refreshment  gave. 
How  sweet  the  coarsest  food  has  tasted  ! 
.  What  cordial  in  the  simple  wave  ! 

Her  courteous  looks,  her  words  caressing, 
Shed  comfort  on  the  fainting  soul : 

Woman's  the  stranger's  general  blessing, 
From  sultry  India  to  the  Pole, 
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GENEROUS  REVENGE. 

At  the  period  when  the  republic  of 
tenoa  was  divided  between  the  factions 
■  the  nobles  and  the  people^  UbertOy  a 
an  of  low  origin,  but  of  an  elevated 
I  jind  and  superior  talents,  and  enriched 
1  r  commerce,  having  raised  himself  to 
I  [  the  head  of  a  popular  party,  main- 
ined  for  a  considerable  time  a  demo- 
ktical  form  of  government, 
j  The  nobles  at  length  uniting  all  their 
i  brts,   succeeded  in   subverting  this 
ite  of  things,  and  regained  their  former 
premacy.    They  used  their  victory 
th  considerable  rigour ;  and  in  par- 
ular  having  imprisoned  Uberto^  pro- 
dded against  him  as  a  traitor,  and 
3Ught  they  displayed  sufficient  lenity 
passing  a  sentence  upon  him  of  per-^ 
itual  banishment^  and  the  confi^catioii 
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of  all  bis  property.    Adorno^  who  wasi 
then  possessed  of  the  first  magistracy,! 
a  man  haughty  in  temper^  and  proudi 
of  antient   nobility,  though  otherwisq 
not   void   of  generous   sentiments,  ir 
pronouncing  this  sentence  on  UbertoX 
aggravated  its  severity  by  the  insolenj 
terms  in  which  he  conveyed  it.    "  Yo{ 
(said  he) — you,  the  son  of  a  base  me 
chanic,   who   have   dared  to  tramplj 
upon  the  nobles  of  Genoa — ^you,  b| 
their  clemency^   are  only  doomed 
shrink  again  into  the  nothing  whenc 
you  sprung.'' 

Uberto   received   his  condemnati 
with  respectful  submission  to  the  courj 
yet  stuDg  by  the  manner  in  which 
was  expressed,  he  could  not  forbe| 
saying  to  Adorno^     that  perhaps 
might  hereafter  find  cause  to  repent  tl 
laDguage  he  nad  used  to  a  man  capalT 
of  sentiments  as  elevated  as  his  owi| 
He  then  made  his  obeisance  and  retire 
and  after  taking  leave  of  his  frienj 
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barked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Naples, 
id  quitted  his  native  country  without 
I  tear. 

He  collected  some  debts  due  to  him 
i  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  with 
le  wreck  of  his  fortune  went  to  settle 
1  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipe- 
go,  belonging  to  the  state  of  Venice, 
[ere  his  industry  and  capacity  in  mer- 
mtile  pursuits  raised  him  in  a  course  of 
ears  to  greater  wealth  than  he  had  pos- 
jssed  in  his  most  prosperous  days  at 
rcnoa ;  and  his  reputation  for  honour 
id  generosity  equalled  his  fortune. 

Among  other  places  which  he  fre- 
iiently  visited  as  a  merchant,  was  the 
ty  of  Tunis,  at  that  time  in  friendship 
itli  the  Venetians,  though  hostile  to 

t"^ost  of  the  other  Italian  states,  and 
pecially  to  Genoa.  As  Uberto  was  on 
visit  to  one  of  the  first  men  of  that 
ace  at  his  country  house,  he  saw  a 
mng  christian  slave  at  work  in  irons^ 
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whose  appearance  excited  his  attention 
The  youth  seemed  oppressed  with  labour 
to  which  his  delicate  frame  had  not  bee 
accustomed^  and  while  he  leaned  at 
tervals  upon  the  instrument  with  whic 
he  was  working,  a  sigh  burst  from 
full  heart,  and  a  tear  stole  down 
cheek.    Uberto  eyed  him  with  tend 
compassion,  and  addressed  him  in  Italia 
The  youth  eagerly  caught  the  sounds 
his  native  tongue,  and  replying  to 
inquiries,  informed  him  he  was  a  Genoes 
"  And  what  is  your  name,  young  man 
(said  Uberto,)  "  You  need  not  be  afra 
of  confessing  to  me  your  birth  and  co 
dition." 

Alas !  (he  answered)  "  I  fear  i 
captors  already  suspect  enough  to 
mand  a  large  ransom.  My  father 
indeed  one  of  the  first  men  in  Gen 
His  name  is  Adorno^  and  I  am  his  on 
son."  Adorno  !  "  Uber^to  checked  hi 
self  from  uttering  more  aloud,  but 
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mself  he  cried^  "  Thank  Heaven !  then 
shall  be  nobly  revenged." 
He  took  leave  of  the  youth,  and  im- 
ediately  went  to  inquire  after  the 
rsair  captain  who  claimed  a  right  in 
mng  AdornOf  and  having  found  him, 
imanded  the  price  of  his  ransom.  He 
arned  that  he  was  considered  as  a 
ptive  of  value,  and  that  less  than  two 
ousand  crowns  would  not  be  accepted. 
beiHo  paid  the  sum ;  and  causing  his 

Irvant  to  follow  him  with  a  horse  and 
complete  suit  of  handsome  apparel,  he 
turned  to  the  youth,  who  was  working 
1  before,  and  told  him  he  was  free, 
''ith  his  own  hands  he  took  off  his 
tters,  and  helped  him  to  change  his 
•ess,  and  mount  on  horseback.  The 
)uth  was  tempted  to  think  it  all  a 
I'eam,  and  the  flutter  of  emotion  almost 
ftprived  him  of  the  power  of  returning 
lanks  to  his  generous  benefactor.  He 
las  $000,  however,  convinced  of  the 
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reality  of  his  good  fortune,  by  sharing 
the  lodging  and  table  of  Uberto. 

After  a  stay  of  some  days  at  Tunis  to 
dispatch  the  remainder  of  his  business, 
ZIberto  departed  homewards  accom- 
panied by  young  Adoriio^  who  by  his 
pleasing  manners  had  highly  ingratiated 
himself  with  him.  Ubcrto  kept  him 
some  time  at  his  house,  treating  him 
with  all  the  respect  and  affection  he 
could  have  shown  for  the  son  of  his 
dearest  friend.  At  length,  having  s 
safe  opportunity  of  sending  him  tc 
Genoa,  he  gave  him  a  faithful  servant 
for  a  conductor,  fitted  him  out  witl 
every  convenience,  slipped  a  purse  o 
gold  into  one  hand,  and  a  letter  intc 
the  other,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  My  dear  youth,  I  could  with  mucl 
pleasure  detain  you  longer  in  my  humblt 
mansion,  but  I  feel  your  impatience  t( 
revisit  your  friends,  and  I  am  sensibl(  j 
that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  deprive  then  i 
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longer  than  necessary  of  the  joy  they 
will  receive  in  recovering  you.  Deign 
to  accept  this  provision  for  your  voyage, 
and  deliver  this  letter  to  your  father. 
He  probably  may  recollect  somewhat  of 
nie,  though  you  are  too  young  to  do  so. 
Farewell !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  you, 
and  I  will  hope  you  will  not  forget  me." 
Adorno  poured  out  the  effusions  of  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  heart,  and  they 
parted  with  mutual  tears  and  embraces. 

The  young  man  had  a  prosperous 
voyage  home;  and  the  transport  with 
w^hich  he  was  again  beheld  by  his 
almost  heart-broken  parents  may  more 
o|  easily  be  conceived  than  described. 
After  learning  that  he  had  been  a  cap- 
tive in  Tunis  (for  it  was  supposed  that 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  had  foun- 
dered at  sea),  And  to  whom  (said 
old  Adorno)  am  I  indebted  for  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  you  to 
my  arms  ?  "   "  This  letter  (said  his  son) 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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will  inform  you."  He  opened  it,  atid 
read  as  follows : 

"  That  son  of  a  vile  mechanic,  who 
told  you  that  one  day  you  might  repent 
the  scorn  v/ith  which  you  treated  him, 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  predic- 
tion accomplished.  For  know,  proud 
noble !  that  the  deliverer  of  your  only 
son  from  slavery  is 

The  banished  Uberto.^^ 

Adorno  dropped  the  letter  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand,  while  his  son 
was  displaying  in  the  v/armest  language 
of  gratitude  the  virtues  of  Uberto^  and 
the  truly  paternal  kindness  he  had 
experienced  from  him.  As  the  debt 
could  not  be  cancelled,  Adorno  resolved 
if  possible  to  repay  it.  He  made  such 
powerful  intercessions  with  the  other 
nobles,  that  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
Uberto  was  reversed,  and  full  permission 
given  him  to  return  to  Genoa*    In  ap- 
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prising  him  of  this  event,  Adorno  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  obligations  he 
lay  under  to  him,  acknowledged  the 
genuine  nobleness  of  his  character,  and 
requested  his  friendship.  Uberto  re- 
turned to  his  country,  and  closed  his 
days  in  peace,  with  the  universal  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

THE  POWER  OF  HABIT, 

William  was  one  day  reading  in  a 
book  of  travels  to  his  father,  when  he 
came  to  the  following  relation : — * 

"  The  Andes  in  South  America  are 
the  highest  ridge  of  mountains  in  the 
known  world.  There  is  a  road  over 
them,  on  which,  about  half  way  between 
the  summit  and  the  foot,  is  a  house  of 
entertainment,  where  it  is  common  for 
travellers  in  their  ascent  and  descent  to 
meet.  The  difference  in  their  feelings 
upon  the  same  spot  is  very  remarkablet 
L  g 
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Those  who  are  descending  the  mountain 
are  melting  with  heat,  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  bear  any  clothes  upon  them ; 
while  those  who  are  ascending  shiver 
with  cold,  and  wrap  themselves  up  in 
the  warmest  garments  they  have.'* 

How  strange  this  is !  (cried  Wil- 
liam) What  can  be  the  reason  of  it  ?  " 

It  is  (replied  his  father)  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  power  of  habit  over 
the  body.  The  cold  is  so  intense  on  the 
top  of  these  mountains,  that  it  is  as 
much  as  travellers  can  do  to  keep  them- 
selves from  being  frozen  to  death.  Their 
bodies,  therefore,  become  so  habituated 
to  the  sensation  of  cold,  that  every 
diminution  of  it  as  they  descend  seems 
to  them  a  degree  of  actual  heat:  and 
when  they  are  got  half  v/ay  down,  they  ^ 
feel  as  if  they  were  quite  in  a  sultry 
climate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  so  ex-  ^' 
cessively  hot,  that  the  body  becomes  '< 
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l^elaxed,  and  sensible  to  the  slightest 
jdegree  of  cold  ;  so  that  when  a  traveller 
^scends  from  them  towards  the  hills,  the 
middle  regions  appear  quite  inclement 
From  their  coldness/' 
j  "  And  does  the  same  thing  (rejoined 
William)  always  happen  in  crossing 
ligh  mountains  ? 

\  "  It  does  (returned  his  father)  in  a 
piegree  proportioned  to  their  height^  and 
the  time  taken  in  crossing  them.  In- 
3eed  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to  produce 
Similar  effects.  Let  one  boy  have  been 
playing  at  rolling  snow-balls,  and  an- 
)ther  have  been  roasting  himself  before 
I  great  fire,  and  let  them  meet  in  the 
)orch  of  the  house; — if  you  ask  them 
low  they  feel,  I  will  answer  for  it  you 
vill  find  them  as  different  in  their  ac- 
counts as  the  travellers  on  the  Andes, 
i  3ut  this  is  only  one  example  of  the  ope- 
i  ^ation  of  an  universal  principle  belonging 
|i0  human  nature :  for  the  power  of  habit 
1  L  3 
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is  the  same  thing  whatever  be  the  cir- 
cumstance which  calls  it  forth,  whether 
relating  to  the  mind  or  the  body. 

"  You  may  consider  the  story  you 
have  been  reading  as  a  sort  of  simile  or 
parable.  The  central  station  on  the 
mountain  may  be  compared  to  rniddk 
life.  With  what  different  feelings  h 
this  regarded  by  those  who  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  opulence^  and  those  whc  f 
shrink  under  the  cold  blast  of  penury  ! 

Suppose  the  wealthy  duke,  our  neigh 
bour,  were  suddenly  obliged  to  descenc 
to  our  level,  and  live  as  we  do— to  par 
with  all  his  carriages,  sell  his  coach 
horses,  and  hunters,  quit  his  noble  sea  t 
with  its  fine  park  and  gardens,  clismis 
all  his  train  of  servants  except  two  o  i 
three,  and  take  a  house  like  ours ;  wha  1 
a  dreadful  fall  it  would  seem  to  him  i 
bow  wretched  it  would  probably  mak  ( 
him,  and  how  much  would  he  be  pitie 
by  the  world ! 
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j  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
labourer  who  lives  in  the  next  cottage 
Svere  unexpectedly  to  fall  heir  to  an 
estate  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  and  in 
Iconsequence  to  get  around  him  all  the 
jcomforts  and  conveniences  that  we  pos- 
;  sess — a  commodious  house  to  inhabit, 
5  good  clothes  to  wear,  plenty  of  whoie- 
!  some  food  and  firing,  servants  to  do  all 
1  the  drudgery  of  the  family  and  the  like : 
— how  all  his  acquaintance  would  con- 
gratulate him,  and  what  a  Paradise 
kvould  he  seem  to  himself  to  be  got  into  ! 
Yet  he,  and  the  duke,  and  ourselves,  are 
equally  men^  made  liable  by  nature  to 
the  same  desires  and  necessities,  and 
perhaps  all  equally  strong  in  constitu- 
tion, and  equally  capable  of  supporting 
hardships.  Is  not  this  fully  as  wonderful 
a  difference  in  feeling  as  that  on  crossing 
the  Andes  ?  " 

Indeed  it  is  "  (said  William.) 
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And  the  cause  of  it  must  be  exactly 
the  same — the  influence  of  habit.'* 
"  I  think  so/' 

"  Of  what  importance  then  must  it 
be  towards  a  happy  life,  to  regulate  our 
habits  so,  that  in  the  possible  changes  of 
this  world  w^e  may  be  more  likely  to  be 
gainers  than  losers  !  " 

But  how  can  this  be  done  ?  Would 
it  be  right  for  the  duke  to  live  like  us 
or  us  like  the  labourer  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.    But  to  apply  the 
case  to  persons  of  our  middle  condition 
I  would  have  us  use  our  advantages  in 
such  a  frugal  manner,  as  to  make  them 
as  little  as  possible  essential  to  our  hap 
piness,  should  fortune  sink  us  to  a  lower 
station.    For  as  to  the  chance  of  rising 
to  a  higher,  there  is  no  need  to  prepar 
our  habits  for  that — we  should  readil 
enough  accommodate  our  feehngs  to  sue 
a  change.    To  be  pleased  and  satisfie 
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^ith  simple  food,  to  accustom  ourselves 
lot  to  shrink  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  seasons — to  avoid  indolence,  and 
ake  delight  in  some  useful  employment 
>f  the  mind  or  body,  to  do  as  much  as 
ve  can  for  ourselves,  and  not  expect  to 
)e  waited  upon  on  every  small  occasion 
these  are  the  habits  which  will  make 
in  some  measure  independent  of  for- 
une,  and  secure  us  a  moderate  degree 
enjoyment  under  every  change  short 
absolute  want.  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
this  purpose. 

"  A  London  Merchant  had  two  sons, 
ames  and  Richard.  James,  from  a  boy, 
customed  himself  to  every  indulgence 
his  power,  and  when  he  grew  up, 
as  quite  a  fine  gentleman.  He  dressed 
pensively,  frequented  public  diversions, 
pt  his  hunter  at  a  livery  stable,  and 
as  a  member  of  several  convivial  clubs, 
t  home,  it  was  almost  a  footman's  sole 
siness  to  wait  on  him.  He  would  have 
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thought  it  greatly  beneath  him  to  buckle 
his  own  shoes;  and  if  he  wanted  any 
thing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  he 
would  ring  the  bell,  and  bring  the  ser- 
vant up  two  pair  of  stairs,  rather  than 
rise  from  his  chair  to  fetch  it.  He  did 
a  little  business  in  the  counting-house  on 
forenoons,  but  devoted  all  his  time  after 
dinner  to  indolence  and  amusement. 

Kichard  was  a  very  different  cha 
racter.  He  was  plain  in  his  appearance 
and  domestic  in  his  way  of  life.  He 
gave  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  assist 
ance  in  doing  what  he  could  easily  do 
for  himself.    He  was  assiduous  in  busi 
ness,  and  employed  his  leisure  hour 
chiefly  in  reading  and  acquiring  usefu 
knowledge. 

Both  were  still  young  and  unsettle 
when  their  father  died,  leaving  behin 
him  a  very  trifling  property.  As  th 
young  men  had  not  a  capital  sufficien 
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td  follow  the  same  line  of  mercantile 
business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
they  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  new 
jplan  of  maintenance ;  and  a  great  re- 
duction of  expense  was  the  first  thing 
requisite.    This  was  a  severe  stroke  to 
James,  who  found  himself  at  once  cut  off 
irom  all  the  pleasures  and  indulgencies 
to  which  he  was  so  habituated,  that  he 
bought  life  of  no  value  without  them, 
e   grew   melancholy    and  dejected, 
azarded  all  his  little  property  in  lottery 
ickets,  and  was  quite  beggared.  Still 
tiable  to  think  of  retrieving  himself  by 
dustry  and  frugality,  he  accepted  a 
lommission  in  a  new  raised  regiment 
rdered  for  the  West  Indies,  where  soon 
■ter  his  arrival  he  caught  a  fever  and 
led. 

"  Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  whose 
mforts  were  little  impaired  by  this 
ange  of  situation,  preserved  his  cheer- 
InesS;  and  found  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
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modating  himself  to  his  fortune.  He 
engaged  himself  as  clerk  in  a  house  his 
father  had  been  connected  with,  and  lived 
as  frugally  as  possible  upon  his  salary 
It  furnished  him  with  decent  board 
lodging,  and  clothing,  which  was  all 
required,  and  his  hours  of  leisure  wer 
nearly  as  many  as  before.  A  book  or 
sober  friend  always  sufficed  to  procur 
him  an  agreeable  evening.  He  graduall 
rose  in  the  confidence  of  his  employers 
who  increased  from  time  to  time  hi 
salary  and  emoluments.  Every  increas 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  hin 
because  he  was  able  to  enjoy  pleasur 
which,  however,  habit  had  not  ma 
necessary  to  his  comfort.  In  process 
time  he  was  enabled  to  settle  for  himse 
and  passed  through  life  in  the  enjoyme 
of  that  modest  competence  which  be 
suited  his  disposition." 
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You  may  remember,  Oswald  (said 
Mr.  B.  to  his  son),  that  I  gave  you  wsome 
time  ago  a  notion  of  the  price  of  a  mc- 
tory  to  the  poor  souls  engaged  in  it. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  it^  I  assure  you, 
Sir  (replied  Oswald). 

Father.  Very  well ;  I  mean  now  to 
jive  you  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  xnar 
;o  the  people  among  whom  it  is  carried 

I in.  This  may  serve  to  abate  some- 
hing  of  the  admiration  with  which  his- 
orians  are  too  apt  to  inspire  us  for  great 
i^arriors  and  conquerors.  You  have 
leard,  I  doubt  not,  of  Louis  the  Four- 
i  eenth  king  of  France. 
I    Os.  O  yes  I 

jP.  He  was  entitled  by  his  subjects 
^ouis  le  Grand^  and  was  compared  by 
pern  to  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars  of 

I  M 
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antiquity ;  and  with  some  justice  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  use  he 
made  of  it.    He  w^as  the  most  potent 
prince  of  his  time ;  commanded  mighty 
and  victorious  armies  ;  and  enlarged  the 
limits  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Louis 
was  not  naturally  a  hard-hearted  man  ; 
but  having  been  taught  from  his  cradle 
that  every  thing  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  interests  of  his  glory,  and  that  this 
glory  consisted  in  domineering  over  his 
neighbours,  and  making  conquests,  he 
grew  to  be  insensible  to  all  the  miseries 
brought  on  his  own  and  other  people^  in 
pursuit  of  this  noble  design  as  he  though 
it.    Moreover,  he  was  plunged  in  dis 
solute   pleasures,   and  the  delights  o 
pomp  and  splendor,  from  his  youth ;  an 
he  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  tribe  o 
abject  flatterers,  who'  made  him  believ 
that  he  had  a  full  right  in  all  cases  t 
do  as  he  pleased.    Conquest  abroad  an 
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pleasure  at  home  were  therefore  the 
chief  business  of  his  life. 

One  evening,  his  minister,  Louvois, 
came  to  him  and  said,  Sire,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  a  desert  of 
the  Palatinate.'' 

tThis  is  a  country  in  Germany,  on  the 
^nks  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  most  po- 
ulous  and  best  cultivated  districts  in 
|:hat  empire,  filled  with  towns  and  vil- 
es,  and  industrious  inhabitants. 
^  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  it  (replied 
he  king),  for  you  know  how  much 
dium  we  acquired  throughout  Europe 
when  a  part  of  it  was  laid  waste  some 
ime  ago,  under  Marshal  Turenne." 
"  It  cannot  be  helped.  Sire  (returned 
ouvois).    All  the  damage  he  did  has 

Ieen  repaired,  and  the  country  is  as 
ourishing  as  ever.    If  we  leave  it  in  its 
;tj|resent  state  it  will  afford  quarters  to 
our  majesty's  enemies,  and  endanger 
M  gt 
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your  conquests.  It  must  be  entirely 
ruined — the  good  of  the  service  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  otherwise." 

"  Well  then  (answered  Louis),  if  it 
must  be  so,  you  are  to  give  orders  ac- 
cordingly." So  saying  he  left  the  cabi- 
net, and  went  to  assist  at  a  magnificent 
festival  given  in  honour  of  his  favourite 
mistress  by  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  pitiless  Louvois  lost  no  time  ;  but 
dispatched  a  courier  that  very  nightj 
with  positive  orders  to  the  French  gene- 
rals in  the  Palatinate  to  carry  fire  anc 
desolation  through  the  whole  country- 
Dot  to  leave  a  house  or  a  tree  standing— 
and  to  expel  all  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  wintej 

Os.  O  horrible !  but  surely  the  genj 
rals  would  not  obey  such  orders. 

F.    What  a  general  disobey  the  cor 
mands  of  his  sovereign  ! — that  would 
contrary  to  every  maxim  of  the  trac 
Right  and  wrong  are  no  consideratioi| 
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jto  a  military  man.  He  is  only  to  do  as 
tie  is  bid.  The  French  generals  who  were 
upon  the  spot,  and  must  see  with  their 
bwn  eyes  all  that  was  done,  probably 
felt  somewhat  like  men  on  the  occasion ; 
put  the  sacrifice  to  their  duty  as  soldiers 
was  so  much  the  greater.  The  com- 
nands  weve  peremptory,  and  they  were 
pbeyed  to  a  tittle.    Towns  and  villages 

il  fvere  burnt  to  the  ground ;  vineyards 

t  ^nd  orchards  were  cut  down  and  rooted 
[ip ;  sheep  and  cattle  were  killed ;  all 
jhe  fair  works  of  ages  were  destroyed 

^  in  a  moment ;  and  the  smiling  face  of 

^  [ulture  was  turned  to  a  dreary  waste. 
The   poor   inhabitants  were  driven 

[g  rom  their  warm  and  comfortable  habi- 
ations  into  the  open  fields,  to  confront 
ill  the  inclemencies  of  the  season.  Their 
furniture  was  burnt  or  pillaged,  and  no- 

jl  hing  was  left  them  but  the  clothes  on 
heir  backs,  and  the  few  necessaries  they 

jJoiild  carry  with  them.    The  roads  were 
MS 
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covered  with  trembling  fugitives,  going 
they  knew  not  whither,  shivering  with 
cold  and  pinched  with  hunger. — Here 
an  old  man,  dropping  with  fatigue,  lay- 
down  to  die — there  a  woman  with  a 
new-born  infant  sunk  perishing  on  the 
snow,  while  her  husband  hung  over 
them  in  all  the  horror  of  despair. 

Os.  O,  what  a  scene !  Poor  creatures ! 
What  became  of  them  at  last? 

jP.  Such  of  them  as  did  not  perish  o 
the  road,  got  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
where  they  were  received  with  all  th 
hospitality  that  such  calamitous  time 
would  afford  ;  but  they  w^ere  beggare 
for  life.  Meantime  their  country  fo 
many  a  league  round  displayed  no  othe 
sight  than  that  of  black  smoking  ruin 
in  the  midst  of  silence  and  desolation. 

Os.  I  hope,  however,  that  such  thin 
do  not  often  happen  in  war. 

jP.  Not  often,  perhaps,  to  the  sar 
extent :  but  in  some  degree  they  mu 
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iake  place  in  every  war.    A  village 
[which  would  afford  a  favourable  post  to 
the  enemy  is  always  burnt  without  hesi- 
tation.   A  country  which  can  no  longer 
be  maintained^  is  cleared  of  all  its  pro- 
i^ision  and  forage  before  it  is  abandoned, 
est  the  enemy  should  have  the  advan- 
age  of  them  ;  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
re  left  to  subsist  as  they  can.    Crops  of 
orn  are  trampled  down  by  armies  in 
heir  march,  or  devoured  while  green 
s  fodder  for  their  horses.    Pillage,  rob- 
ery,  and  murder,  are  always  going  on 
n  the  outskirts  of  the  best  disciplined 
amp.    Then  consider  what  must  hap- 
en  in  every  siege.    On  the  first  ap- 
rbach  of  the  enemy,  all  the  buildings 
n  the  suburbs  of  a  town  are  demolished, 
nd  all  the  trees  in  gardens  and  public 
alks  are  cut  down,  lest  they  should 
fford  shelter  to  the  besiegers.    As  the 
lege  goes  on,  bombs,  hot  balls,  and  can- 
on-shot, are  continually  flying  about ; 
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by  which  the  greatest  part  of  a  town  is 
ruined  or  laid  in  ashes,  and  many  of  the 
innocent  people  killed  or  maimed.  If 
the  resistance  is  obstinate,  famine  and 
pestilence  are  sure  to  take  place ;  and  if 
the  garrison  holds  out  to  the  last,  and 
the  town  is  taken  by  storm,  it  is  gene- 
rally given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  en- 
raged and  licentious  soldiery. 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  too  many 
examples  of  cruelty  exercised  upon  a 
conquered  country,  even  in  very  late 
times,  when  war  is  said  to  be  carried  on 
with  so  much  humanity;  but,  indeed, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  art  of 
war  is  essentially  that  of  destruction, 
and  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  a 
mild  and  merciful  way  of  murdering  and 
ruining  one's  fellow-creatures.  Soldiers^ 
as  men,  are  often  humane;  but  war 
must  ever  be  cruel.  Though  Homei 
has  filled  his  Iliad  with  the  exploits  o; 
fighting  heroeS;  yet  he  makes  Jupiter  ad- 
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ress  Mars,  the  God  of  War,  in  terms 
)f  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

Of  all  the  Gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies. 
Thou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes; 
In  human  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight : 
No  bound,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells. 

Pope* 

Os.  Surely  as  war  is  so  bad  a  thing-, 
lere  might  be  some  way  of  preventing 

F.  Alas !  I  fear  mankind  have  been 
^0  long  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  is  too 
jreeable  to  their  bad  passions,  easily  to 
|e  laid  aside,  whatever  miseries  it  may 
ring  upon  them.  But  in  the  mean 
lime  let  us  correct  our  own  ideas  of  the 
patter,  and  no  longer  lavish  admiration 
3on  such  a  pest  of  the  human  race  as  a 
^onqueror^  how  brilliant  soever  his  qua- 
ties  may  be ;  nor  ever  think  that  a  pro- 
Ission  which  binds  a  man  to  be  the 
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servile  instrument  of  cruelty  and  injus 
tice,  is  an  honourable  calling. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  EVENING. 

GREAT  MEN. 

I  WILL  show  you  a  great  man,  sai 
Mr.  C.  one  day  to  his  son,  at  the  tim 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  wa 
making.    He  accordingly  took  him  to 
place  where  a  number  of  workmen  wer 
employed  in  raising  a  prodigious  moun 
on  the  top  of  which  the  canal  was  to 
carried  across  a  deep  valley.    In  t 
midst  of  them  was  a  very  plain-dress 
man,  awkward  in  his  gestures,  uncou 
in  his  appearance,  and  rather  heavy 
his  countenance — in  shorty  a  mere  cou 
tryman  like  the  rest.    He  had  a  plan 
his  hand,  and  was  giving  directions  to  t 
people  round  him,  and  surveying  t 
whole  labour  with  profound  attenti 
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his,  Arthur,  said  Mr.  C.  is  the  great 
[ir.  Brindley. 
What,  cried  Ai^thur  in  surprise,  is 
at  a  great  man  ? 

Mr.  C.  Yes,  a  very  great  man.  Why 
re  you  surprised? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  have 
^pected  a  great  man  to  have  looked 
ry  differently. 

Mr.  C.  It  matters  little  how  a  man 
jpks,  if  he  can  perform  great  things, 
lat  person,  without  any  advantages  of 
ucation,  has  become,  by  the  force  of 
own  genius,  the  first  engineer  of  the 
.  He  is  doing  things  that  were  never 
e  or  even  thought  of  in  this  country 
•ore.    He  pierces  hills,  makes  bridges 
V  valleys,  and  aqueducts  across  naviga- 
^  I  rivers,  and  in  short  is  likely  to  change 
^  I  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  to 
^''•oduce  improvements  the  value  of 
5  mch  cannot  be  calculated.  ^  When  at 
"'^'Iss  how  to  bring  about  any  of  his  de- 
lis^ he  does  not  go  to  other  people  for 
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assistance,  but  he  consults  the  wonderful 
faculties  of  his  own  mind,  and  finds  a 
way  to  overcome  his  difficulties.  He 
looks  like  a  rustic  it  is  true,  but  he  has 
a  soul  of  the  first  order,  such  as  is  not 
granted  to  one  out  of  millions  of  the 
human  race. 

A.  But  are  all  men  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  properly  gTeat  men  ? 

M7\  C.  The  word  has  been  variousl 
vised;  but  I  would  call  every  one  a  grea 
man  who  does  gixat  things  by  means 
his  oxvn  poxvers.  Great  abilities  are  ofte 
employed  about  trifles,   or  indolentl 
wasted  without  any  considerable  exe 
tion  at  all.    To  make  a  great  man,  th 
object  pursued  should  be  large  and  i 
portant,  and  vigour  and  perse veran 
should  be  employed  in  the  pursuit. 

A,  All  the  great  men  I  remember 
have  read  about,  were  kings,  or  genera 
or  prime  ministers,  or  in  some  high  st 
tion  or  other. 

Mr.  C.  It  is  natural  they  should  sta 
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foremost  in  the  list  of  great  men,  be- 
cause the  sphere  in  which  they  act  is  an 
extensive  one,  and  what  they  do  has  a 
)owerful  influence  over  numbers  of  man- 
Lind.  Yet  those  that  invent  useful  arts, 
discover  important  truths  which  may 
omote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
nborn  generations  in  the  most  distant 
arts  of  the  world,  act  a  still  more  im- 
ortant  part ;  and  their  claim  to  merit  is 
enerally  more  undoubted  than  that  of 
e  former,  because  what  they  do  is  more 
tainly  their  own. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  real  share  a 
an  in  a  high  station  has  had  in  the 
eat  events  which  have  been  attributed 
him,  strip  him  in  your  imagination  of 
the  external  advantages  of  rank  and 
wer,  and  see  what  a  figure  he  would 
ve  made  without  them ;  or  fancy  a 
mmon  man  put  in  his  place,  and  judge 
ether  affairs  would  have  gone  on  in 
same  track.    Augustus  Caesar,  and 
N 
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Lewis  the  XlVth  of  France^  have  both 
been  called  great  princes ;  but  deprive 
them  of  their  crown,  and  they  will  both 
dwindle  into  obscure  and  trivial  charac- 
ters. But  no  change  of  circumstances 
could  reduce  Alfred  the  Great  to  the 
level  of  a  comman  man.  The  two  for- 
mer could  sink  into  their  graves,  and 
yield  their  power  to  a  successor,  and 
scarcely  be  missed  ;  but  Alfred's  death 
changed  the  fate  of  his  kingdom.  Thus 
with  Epaminondas  fell  all  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  Theban  state.  He  first 
raised  it  to  consequence,  and  it  could 
not  survive  him. 

Jl.  Was  not  Czar  Peter  a  great  man  ? 

Mr.  C.  I  am  not  sure  he  deserves  that 
title.  Being  a  despotic  prince,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  empire,  he  could  put  into 
execution  whatever  plans  he  was  led  to 
adopt,  and  these  plans  in  general  were 
grand  and  beneficial  to  his  country.  But 
the  means  he  used  were  such  as  the 
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master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  mil- 
lions could  easily  employ,  and  there  was 
more  of  brutal  force  than  of  skill  and 
judgment  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
pursued  his  designs.  Still  he  was  an  ^cT- 
traordinary  man  ;  and  the  resolution  of 
leaving  his  throne,  in  order  to  acquire  in 
foreign  countries  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  rescue  his  own  from  barbarism, 
was  a  feature  of  greatness.  A  truly 
great  prince,  however,  would  have  em-* 
ployed  himself  better  than  in  learning 
to  build  boats  at  Sardam. 

A.  What  was  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

Mr.  C.  A  great  conqueror,  but  not  a 
great  man.  It  was  easy  for  him,  with 
the  well  disciplined  army  of  Greeks, 
which  he  received  from  his  father  Philip, 
to  overrun  the  unwarlike  kingdoms  of 
Asia,  and  defeat  the  Great  King,  as  the 
King  of  Persia  was  called  :  but  though 
he  showed  some  marks  of  an  elevated 
mind,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  few 
N  2 
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qualities  which  could  have  raised  him 
to  distinction  had  he  been  born  in  an 
humble  station.  Compare  his  fugitive 
grandeur,  supported  by  able  ministers 
and  generals,  to  the  power  which  his 
tutor  the  great  Aristotle,  merely  through 
the  force  of  his  own  genius,  exercised 
over  men's  minds  throughout  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  world  for  two  thou- 
sand years  after  his  death.  Compare 
also  the  part  which  has  been  acted  in 
the  world  by  the  Spanish  monarchs,  the 
masters  of  immense  possessions  in  Europe 
and  America,  to  that  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Genoese  navigator,  who 
could  have  it  inscribed  on  his  tombj 
stone,  that  he  gaxie  a  new  world  to  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  These 
comparisons  will  teach  you  to  distinguislil 
between  greatness  of  character  and  greatJ 
ness  of  station,  which  are  too  often  conJ 
founded.  He  who  governs  a  great  counj 
try  may  in  one  sense  be  called  a  greaj 
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king ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  an  appel- 
lation belonging  to  rank,  like  that  of  the 
Great  Moguls  or  the  Grand  Seignor, 
and  infers  no  more  personal  grandeur 
than  the  title  of  Mr.  Such-a-one,  the 
Great  Grocer  or  Great  Brewer. 

A.  Must  not  great  men  be  good  men, 
too? 

.M7\  C.  If  that  man  is  great  who 
does  great  things,  it  will  not  follow  that 
goodness  must  necessarily  be  one  of  his 
qualities,  since  that  chiefly  refers  to  the 
end  and  intentions  of  actions.  Julius 
Csesar,  and  Cromwell,  for  example,  were 
men  capable  of  the  greatest  exploits; 
but  directing  them  not  to  the  public 
good,  but  to  the  purposes  of  their  own 
ambition,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  vio- 
lated all  the  duties  of  morality,  they  have 
obtained  the  title  of  great  bad  men.  A 
person  however  cannot  be  great  at  all 
without  possessing  many  virtues.  He 
must  be  firm,  steady,  and  diligent^  supe* 
N  3 
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rior  to  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
equally  superior  to  the  allurements  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  For  want  of  these 
moral  qualities,  many  persons  of  exalted 
minds  and  great  talents  have  failed  to 
deserve  the  title  of  great  men.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  French  poets  and  historians 
have  decorated  Henry  the  Fourth  with 
the  name  of  Great ;  his  facility  of  dispo- 
sition and  uncontrollable  love  of  pleasure 
have  caused  him  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  it 
in  the  estimation  of  impartial  judges. 
As  power  is  essential  to  greatness,  a 
man  cannot  be  great  without  power  over 
himself^  which  is  the  highest  kind  of 
power. 

A.  After  all,  is  it  not  better  to  be  a 
good  man  than  a  great  one  ? 

Mr.  C.  There  is  more  merit  in  being 
a  good  man,  because  it  is  what  we  make 
ourselves,  whereas  the  talents  that  pro- 
duce greatness  are  the  gift  of  nature ; 
though  they  may  be  improved  by  our 
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ou^n  efforts,  they  cannot  be  acquired. 
But  if  goodness  is  the  proper  object  of 
our  love  and  esteem,  greatness  deserves 
i  our  high  admiration  and  respect.  This- 
Mr.  Brindley  before  us  is  by  all  ac- 
counts a  worthy  man,  but  it  is  not  for 
ithis  reason  I  have  brought  you  to  see 
him.  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  him  a^ 
one  of  those  sublime  and  uncommon 
lobjects  of  nature  which  fill  the  mind 
jwith  a  certain  awe  and  astonishment, 

[•fext  to  being  great  oneself,  it  is  desir- 
ble  to  have  a  true  relish  for  greatness. 
THE  FOUR  SISTERS. 

I  AM  one  of  four  sisters  ;  and  having 
jome  reason  to  think  myself  not  well 
ised  either  by  them  or  by  the  world,  I 
3eg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  sketch 
|f   our    history  and  characters.  You 
ivill  not  wonder  there  should  be  fre- 
luent  bickerings  amojigst  us,  when  I 
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tell  you  that  in  our  infancy  we  were 
continually  fighting ;  and  so  great  was 
the  noise,  and  din,  and  confusion,  in  our 
continual  struggles  to  get  uppermost, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  body  to 
live  amongst  us  in  such  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  disorder.  These  brawls,  how- 
ever, by  a  powerful  interposition,  were 
put  an  end  to ;  our  proper  place  was 
assigned  to  each  of  us,  and  we  had  strict 
orders  not  to  encroach  on  the  limits  of 
each  other's  property,  but  to  join  our 
common  offices  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
family. 

My  first  sister  (I  call  her  the  first,  be- 
cause we  have  generally  allowed  her  the 
precedence  in  rank)  is,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, of  a  very  active^  sprightly  dispo-  ^ 
sition ;  quick  and  lively,  and  has  more 
brilliancy  than  any  of  us  ;  but  she  it  ^ 
hot :  every  thing  serves  for  fuel  to  hei  ^< 
fiuy  when  it  is  once  raised-  to  a  certaii 
degree^  and  she  is  so  mischievous  when 
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;  ever  she  gets  the  upper  hand,  that  not- 
withstanding her  aspiring  disposition,  if 
I  may  freely  speak  my  mind,  she  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a  good  servant,  but  a 
I  very  bad  mistress. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention,  that 
jnotwithstanding  her  seeming  delicacy, 
she  has  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and 
devours  every  thing  that  comes  in  her 
jway ;  though,  like  otlier  eager  thin 
people,  she  does  no  credit  to  her  keep- 
jing.  Many  a  time  has  she  consumed 
the  product  of  my  barns  and  store- 
[liouses,  but  it  is  all  lost  upon  her.  She 
has  even  been  known  to  get  into  an 
pil-shop  or  tallow-chandler's,  when  every 
body  was  asleep,  and  lick  up  with  the 
utmost  greediness  whatever  she  found 
here.  Indeed,  all  prudent  people  are 
ware  of  her  tricks,  and  though  she  is 
dmitted  into  the  best  families,  they 
ake  care  to  watch  her  very  narrowly, 
should  not  forget  to  mention,  that  my 
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sister  was  once  in  a  country  where  she 
was  treated  with  uncommon  respect ; 
she  was  lodged  in  a  sumptuous  building, 
and  had  a  number  of  young  women  of 
the  best  families  to  attend  on  her,  and 
feed  her,  and  watch  over  her  health  : 
in  short,  she  was  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  common  mortal.  But 
she  always  behaved  with  great  severity 
to  her  maids,  and  if  any  of  them  were 
negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a  slip 
in  their  ovm  conduct,  nothing  would 
serve  her  but  burying  the  poor  girls  alive. 
I  have  myself  had  some  dark  hints  and 
intimations  from  the  most  respectable 
authority,  that  she  will  some  time  or 
other  make  an  end  of  me.  You  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  if  I  am  jealous  of  her  L.^ 
motions. 

The  next  sister  I  shall  mention  to  you, 
has  so  far  the  appearance  of  modesty 
and  humility,  that  she  generally  seeks 
the  lowest  place.    She  is  indeed  of  e 
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very  yielding  easy  temper,  generally 
cool,  and  often  wears  a  sweet  placid 

I-^nile  upon  her  countenance;  but  she 
I  easily  ruffled,  and  when  worked  up, 
s  she  often  is,  by  another  sister,  whom 
shall  mention  to  you  by  and  by,  she 
ecomes  a  perfect  fary.    Indeed  she  is 
3  apt  to  swell  with  sodden  gusts  of  pas- 
ion,  that  she  is  suspected  at  times  to  be 
little  lunatic.    Between  her  and  my 
rst  mentioned  sister,  there  is  a  more 
ettled   antipathy  than    between  the 
Theban   pair ;   and  they  never  meet 
v^ithout  making  efforts  to  destroy  one 
nother.    With  me  she  is  always  ready 
b  form  the  most  intimate  union^  but  it 
5  not  always  to  my  advantage.  There 
oes  a  story  in  our  family,  that  when 
^e  were  all  young,  she  once  attempted 
0^  )  drown  me.    She  actually  kept  me 
'4  nder  a  considerable  time,  and  though 
eeti  t  length  I  got  my  head  above  v/ater, 
ly  constitution  is  generally  thought  to 
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have  been  essentially  injured  by  it  ever 
since.  From  that  time  she  has  made 
no  such  atrocious  attempt,  but  she  is 
continually  making  encroachments  upon 
my  property,  and  even  when  she  ap- 
pears most  gentle,  she  is  very  insidious, 
and  has  such  an  undermining  way  with 
her,  that  her  insinuating  arts  are  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  open  violence. 
I  might  indeed  remonstrate^  but  it  is  a 
knovv'n  part  of  her  character,  that  nothing 
makes  any  lasting  impression  upon  her. 

As  to  my  third  sister,  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  ill  office  she  does  me 
with  my  last-mentioned  one,  who  is  en- 
tirely under  her  influence.  She  is  be- 
sides of  a  very  uncertain  variable  tem- 
per, sometimes  hot,  and  sometimes  cold, 
nobody  knows  where  to  have  her.  Her 
lightness  is  even  proverbial,  and  she  has 
nothing  to  give  those  who  live  with  her 
more  substantial  than  the  smiles  of  cour- 
tiers,   I  must  add^  that  she  keeps  in  hei 
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I  service  three  or  four  rough  blustering  buL 
lies,  with  puffed  cheeks,  who  when  they 
are  let  loose,  think  they  have  nothing  to 
I  do  but  drive  the  world  before  them.  She 
sometimes  joins  with  my  first  sister,  and 
their  violence  occasionally  throws  me 
into  such  a  trembling,  that,  though  na- 
Iturally  of  a  firm  constitution,  I  shake  as 
[if  I  was  in  an  ague  fit. 
J    As  to  myself,  I  am  of  a  steady,  solid 
jltemper ;  not  shining  indeed,  but  kind  and 
.lliberal,  quite  a  Lady  Bountiful.  Every 
Ijlone  tastes  of  my  beneficence,  and  I  am 
nlof  so  grateful  a  disposition,  that  I  have 
been  known  to  return  a  hundred-fold 
ae  for  any  present  that  has  been  made 
01  me.    I  feed  and  clothe  all  my  children, 
and  afford  a  welcome  home   to  the 
]e  wretch  who  has  no  other.    I  bear  with 
lia  unrepining  patience  all  manner  of  ill 
liei  psage ;  I  am  trampled  upon,  I  am  torn 
out  and  wounded  with  the  most  cutting 
jie  strokes;  I  am  pillaged  of  the  treasures 

VOL.  XV.  O 
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hidden  in  my  most  secret  chambers; 
notwithstanding  which^  I  am  always 
ready  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  am 
continually  subservient  to  the  pleasure  or 
advantage  of  others  ;  yet,  so  ungrateful 
is  the  wwld,  that  because  I  do  not  pos- 
sess all  the  airiness  and  activity  of  my 
sisters^  I  am  stigmatised  as  dull  aiid 
heavy.  Every  sordid  miserly  fellow  is 
called  by  way  of  derision  one  of  my 
children ;  and  if  a  person  on  entering  a 
room  does  but  turn  his  eyes  upon  me,  he 
is  thought  stupid  and  mean,  and  not  fit 
for  good  company.  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tioBj  however,  of  finding  that  people  al- 
ways incline  towards  me  as  they  grow 
older;  and  that  those  who  seemed  proudly 
to  disdain  any  affinity  with  me,  are  con- 
tent to  sink  at  last  into  my  bosom.  You 
will  probably  wish  to  have  some  account 
of  my  person.  I  am  not  a  regular  beauty; 
some  of  my  features  are  rather  harsh  and 
prominent^  w^hen  viewed  separately  ;  but 
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my  countenance  has  so  much  variety  of 
expression,  and  so  many  different  as- 
pects of  elegance,  that  those  who  study 
my  face  with  attention,  find  out  con- 
tinually new  charms ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  me,  what  Titus  says  of  his 
mistress,  and  for  a  much  longer  space : 

Pendant  cinq  ans  entieres  tous  les  jours  je  la  vois^ 
Et  crois  toujours  la  voir  pour  ia  premiere  fois. 

For  five  whole  years  each  day  she  meets  my  view, 
lYet  every  day  I  seem  to  see  her  new. 

Though  I  have  been  so  long  a  mother, 
have  still  a  surprising  air  of  youth  and 
reshness,  which  is  assisted  by  all  the  ad- 
antages  of  well  chosen  ornament,  for  I 
ress  well^  and  according  to  the  season. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  chiefly  of 
myself  and  my  sisters.  To  a  person  of 
your  sagacity  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
Hie  to  sign  my  name.  Indeed  one  who 
3ecomes  acquainted  with  any  one  of  the 
■amily,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover 
o  21 
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the  rest,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  our  features  and  characters* 

THE  GAIN  OF  A  LOSS. 

Philandeu  possessed  a  considerable 
place  about  the  court,  which  obliged 
him  to  live  in  a  style  of  show  and  ex- 
pense. He  kept  high  company,  made 
frequent  entertainments,  and  brought 
up  a  family  of  several  daughters  in  all 
the  luxurious  elegance  which  his  situa- 
tion and  prospects  seemed  to  justify. 
His  wife  had  balls  and  routs  at  her  own 
house,  and  frequented  all  the  places  of 
fashionable  amusement.  After  some 
years  passed  in  this  manner,  a  sudden 
change  of  parties  threw  Philander  out 
of  his  employment,  and  at  once  ruined 
all  his  plans  of  future  advancement. 
Though  his  place  had  been  lucrative, 
the  expence  it  led  him  into  more  than 
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compensated  the  profitSj  so  that^  instead 
of  saving  any  thing,  he  had  involved 
himself  considerably  in  debt.  His  cre- 
ditors, on  hearing  of  the  change  in  his 
affairs,  became  so  importunate,  that  in 
order  to  satisfy  them,  he  was  compelled 
to  sell  a  moderate  paternal  estate  in  a 
remote  county,  reserving  nothing  out 
of  it  but  one  small  farm.  Philander  had 
^(  Istreogth  of  mind  sufficient  to  enable  him 
at  once  to  decide  on  the  best  plan  to  be 
followed  in  his  present  circumstances ; 
instead,  therefore,,  of  wasting  his  time 
and  remaining  property  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  interest  his  town  friends  in  his 
favour,  he  sold  off  his  fine  fornitore^ 
,jj  and  without  delay  carried  down  his 
whole  family  to  the  little  spot  he  could 
still  call  his  own,  where  he  commenced 
a  life  of  industry  and  strict  frugality  in 
the  capacity  of  a  small  farmer.  It  was 
long  before  the  female  part  of  his  house- 
hold could  accommodate  themselves  to 
G  3 
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a  mode  of  living  so  new  to  them,  and  so  1 
destitute  of  all  that  they  had  been  ac-  t 
customed  to  regard  as  essential  to  their  t 
very  existence.    At   length,  however,  { 
mutual  affection  and  natural  good  sense,  t 
and  above  all,  necessity,  brought  them  i 
to  acquiesce  tolerably  in  their  situation, 
and  to  engage  in  earnest  in  its  duties. 
Occasional  regrets,  however,  could  not 
but  remain ;  and  the  silent  sigh  would 
tell  whither  their  thoughts  were  fled. 

Philander  perceived  it,  but  took  care 
never  to  imbitter  their  feelings  by  harsh 
chidings  or  untimely  admonitions.  But 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  taking  pos- 
session of  the  farm-house,  he  assembled  \[ 
them  under  a  spreading  tree  that  grew 
before  their  little  garden,  and  while  the 
summer's  sun  gilded  all  the  objects 
around,  he  thus  addressed  them : 

"  My  dear  partners  in  every  fortune, 
if  the  revolution  of  a  year  has  had  the 
effect  on  your  mind  that  it  has  on  mine. 
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^  \  I  may  congratulate  you  on  your  condi- 
H  tion.    I  am  now  able  with  a  firm  tone 

jto  ask  myself,  what  have  I  lost  ?  and  I 
^)  jfeel  so  much  more  to  be  pleased  with 

Ithan  to  regret,  that  the  question  gives 
^  me  rather  comfort  than  sorrow.  Look 
1)  'at  yon  splendid  luminary,  and  tell  me  if 
5.  its  gradual  appearance  above  the  horizon 
)t  on  a  fine  morning,  shedding  light  and 

Ijoy  over  the  wide  creation,  be  not  a 
j  grander  as  well  as  a  more  heart  cheering 
iel  spectacle  than  that  of  the  most  magni-. 
i  ficent  saloon,  illuminated  with  dazzling 
111  ustres.  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  whole- 
is  borne  breeze,  fresh  from  the  mountain, 
i  md  perfumed  with  wild  flowers,  infinitely 
w  [nore  invigorating  to  the  senses  than  the 
lie  lir  of  the  crowded  drawing-room,  load^ 
its  2d  with  scented  powder  and  essences  ? 

3id  we  relish  so  well  the  disguised  dishes 
le,  ivith  w^hich  a  French  cook  strove  to  whet 
li(  )ur  sickly  appetites,  as  we  do  our  draught 
lelpf  new  milk,  our  home-made  loaf,  and 
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the  other  articles  of  our  simple  fare? 
Was  our  sleep  so  sweet  after  midnight 
suppers  and  the  long  vigils  of  cards,  as 
it  is  now,  that  early  rising  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  day  prepare  us  for  closing 
our  eyes  as  soon  as  night  has  covered 
every  thing  with  her  friendly  veil  ?  Shall 
we  complain  that  our  clothes  at  present 
only  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  us 
Vfarm  when  w^e  recollect  all  the  care 
and  pains  it  cost  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  fashion,  and  the  mortification  we 
underwent  at  being  outshone  by  our 
superiors  in  fortune  ?  Did  not  the  vexa- 
tion of  insolent  and  unfaithful  servants 
overbalance  the  trouble  we  now  find  in 
waiting  on  ourselves  ?  We  may  regret 
the  loss  of  society ;  but,  alas  !  what  was 
the  society  of  a  crowd  of  visitors  who 
regarded  us  merely  as  the  keepers  of  a 
place  of  public  resort,  and  whom  we 
visited  with  similar  sensations  ?  If  we 
formerly  could  command  leisure  to  cuU 
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bivate  our  minds  and  acquire  polite  ac- 
pomplishments ;  did  we,  in  reality,  ap- 
3ly  much  leisure  to  these  purposes,  and 
is  not  our  time  now  filled  more  to  our 
satisfaction  by  employments  of  which 
we  cannot  doubt  the  usefulness  ?  not  to 
^ay,  that  the  moral  virtues  we  are  now 
:alled  upon  to  exercise,  afford  the  truest 
cultivation  to  our  minds.    What,  then, 
lave  we  lost?     In  improved  health, 
[he  charms  of  a  beautiful  country,  a 
lecent  supply  of  all  real  wants,  and  the 
ove  and  kind  offices  of  each  other,  do 
lot  we  still  possess  enough  for  worldly 
lappiness  ?  We  have  lost,  indeed,  a  cer- 
iain  rank  and  station  in  life ;  but  have 
et  ve  not  acquired  another  as  truly  respect- 
as  ible  ?  We  are  debarred  the  prospects  of 
uture  advancement ;  but  if  our  present 
a  ondition  is  a  good  one,  why  need  we 
lament  that  it  is  likely  to  be  lasting  ? 
^^  Vhe  next  anniversary  will  find  us  more 
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in  harmony  with  our  situation  than  evei 
the  present.  Look  forward  then  cheerily 
The  storm  is  past.    We  have  been  ship  i 
wrecked,  but  we  have  only  exchanged  i 
cumbrous  vessel  for  a  light  pinnace,  anc  c 
we  are  again  on  our  course.  Much  of  oui  it 
cargo  has  been  thrown  overboard,  but  n(  tl 
one  loses  what  he  does  not  miss."  i^i 

Thus  saying.  Philander  tenderly  em 
braced  his  wife  and  daughters.  Th< 
tear  stood  in  their  eyes,  but  consolatioi  sf 
beamed  on  their  hearts. 

k 

WISE  MEN. 

You  may  remember,  Arthur,  (saic 
JUr  .C.  to  his  son)  that  some  time  ago,  ] 
endeavoured  to  give  you  a  notion  wha  ^'^ 
a  gi^eat  man  was.    Suppose  we  now  talk 
a  little  about  wise  men  ? 

With  all  my  heart,  Sir,  (replied  Ar-^ 
thiir.)  e 
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Mr.  C.  A  wise  man^  then,  is  he  who 

Wrsues  the  best  ends  by  the  properest 
neans.  But  as  this  definition  may  be 
'ather  too  abstract  to  give  you  a  clear 
omprehension  of  the  thing,  I  shall  open 
to  you  by  examples.  What  do  you 
ink  is  the  best  end  a  man  can  pursue 
life? 

A.  I  suppose  to  make  himself  happy. 
J/r.  C.  True.  And  as  y/e  are  so  con- 
ituted  that  we  cannot  be  happy  our- 
Ives  without  making  others  happy,  the 
sst  end  of  living  is  to  produce  as  much 
^neral  happiness  as  lies  in  our  power. 
A.  But  that  is  goodness^  is  it  not? 
Mr,  C.  It  is  ;  and  therefore  wisdom 
eludes  goodness.  The  wise  man  al- 
J  ays  intends  what  is  good,  and  employs 
ill  or  judgment  in  attaining  it.  If  he 
jre  to  pursue  the  best  things  weakly, 
could  not  be  wise ;  any  more  than  if 
were  to  pursue  bad  or  indifferent 
ngs  judiciously.    One  of  the  wisest 
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men  I  know  is  our  neighbour,  Mr  Free- 
land. 

A.  What,  the  justice  ? 

Mr.  C.  Yes,  few  men  have  succeeded 
more  perfectly  in  securing  their  own 
happiness,  and  promoting  that  of  those 
around  them.  Born  to  a  competent  es- 
tate, he  early  settled  upon  it,  and  began 
to  improve  it.  He  reduced  all  his  ex- 
pences  within  his  income,  and  indulgec 
no  tastes  that  could  lead  him  into  ex- 
cesses of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  refuse  any  proper  and  inno 
cent  pleasures  that  came  in  his  way  ;  am 
his  house  has  always  been  distinguishe(| 
for  decent  cheerfulness  and  hospitalit} 
He  applied  himself  with  diligence 
mending  the  morals,  and  improving  thr^ 
condition  of  his  dependants.  He  studielp 
attentively  the  laws  of  his  countr)] 
and  qualified  himself  for  administerinj 
justice  with  skill  and  fidelity.  No  or 
sooner  discovers  where  the  right  lies, 
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takes  surer  means  to  enforce  it.  He  is 
the  person  to  whom  the  neighbours  of  all 
jdegrees  apply  for  counsel  in  their  diffi- 
culties. His  conduct  is  always  consis- 
tent and  uniform— never  violent,  never 
^ash,  never  in  extremes,  but  always  deli- 
berating before  he  acts,  and  then  acting 
vith  firmness  and  vigour.  The  peace 
md  good  order  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
lood  materially  depend  upon  him  ;  and 

I^pon  every  emergency  his  opinion  is  the 
rst  thing  enquired  after.  He  enjoys  the 
aspect  of  the  rich,  the  confidence  of  the 
oor,  and  the  good- will  of  both. 

A.  But  I  have  heard  some  people 
sckon  old  Harpy  as  wise  a  man  as  he. 

Mr.  C  It  is  a  great  abuse  of  words 
)  call  Harpy  a  wise  man.  He  is  of 
nother  species — a  cunning  man — who  is 
)  a  wise  man  what  an  ape  is  to  a  human 
:*eature": — a  bad  and  contemptible  resem- 
ance. 

p 
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J.  He  is  very  clever^  though  ;  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  C.  Harpy  has  a  good  iiatura 
understandings  a  clear  head  and  a  coo 
temper ;  but  his  only  end  in  life  has  beei 
to  raise  a  fortune  by  base  and  dishones 
means.  Being  thoroughly  acquaintec 
with  all  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  th( 
law^  he  employed  his  knowledge  to  tafa 
undue  advantages  of  all  who  entrustei 
him  with  the  management  of  their  af 
fairs ;  and  under  colour  of  assisting  them 
he  contrived  to  get  possession  of  all  thei 
property.  Thus  he  has  become  ex 
tremely  rich^  lives  in  a  great  house  witl 
a  number  of  servants,  is  even  visited  bj 
persons  of  rank,  yet  is  universally  de 
tested  and  despised,  and  has  not  a  friem 
in  the  world.  He  is  conscious  of  this 
and  is  wretched.  Suspicion  and  remorse 
continually  prey  upon  his  mind.  Of  al 
whom  he  has  cheated,  he  has  deceivec 
himself  the  most ;  and  has  proved  him- 
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self  as  much  a  fool  in  the  end  he  has 
pursued,  as  a  knave  in  the  means. 

A,  Are  not  men  of  great  learning  and 
knowledge  wise  men  ? 

Mr.  C.  They  are  so,  if  that  know- 
edge  and  learning  are  employed  to  make 
them  happier  and  more  useful.  But  it 
00  often  happens  that  their  speculations 
are  of  a  kind  neither  beneficial  to  them- 
elves  nor  to  others ;  and  they  often 
legiect  to  regulate  their  tempers  while 
hey  improve  their  understandings.  Some 
nen  of  great  learning  have  been  the 
nost  arrogant  and  quarrelsome  of  mor- 
als, and  as  foolish  and  absurd  in  their 
ronduct  as  the  most  untaught  of  theii 
pecies. 

A.  But  are  not  a  philosopher  and  a 
ise  man  the  same  thing  ? 
Mr.  C.  A  philosopher  is  properly  a 
tier  of  zvisdom ;  and  if  he  searches 
fter  it  with  a  right  disposition,  he  will 
TObably  find  it  oftener  than  other  men. 
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But  he  must  practise  as  well  as  know 
in  order  to  be  truly  wise. 

A.  I  have  read  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.    What  were  they  ? 

Jir.  C  They  were  men  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge  and  talents,  and 
some  of  them  for  their  virtue  too.  But  a 
wiser  than  them  all  v/as  Socrates,  whose 
chief  praise  it  was  that  he  turned  philo- 
sophy from  vain  and  fruitless  disputation 
to  the  regulation  of  life  and  manners, 
and  that  he  was  himself  a  great  example 
of  the  wisdom  he  taught. 

A.  Have  we  had  any  person  lately 
very  remarkable  for  wisdom  ? 

Afr.  C.  In  my  opinion,  few  wiser  men 
have  ever  existed  than  the  late  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  American.  From  the  low 
station  of  journeyman  printer  to  the  ele- 
vated one  of  ambassador  plenipotentiary 
from  his  country  to  the  court  of  France, 
he  always  distinguished  himself  by  saga^ 
city  in  discovering,  and  good  sense  in 
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^  !  practising,  what  was  most  beneficial  to 
]  himself  and  otliers.    He  was  a  great 
'^1  natural  philosopher,  and  made  some  very 
!  brilliant  discoveries  ;  but  it  was  ever  his 
I  favourite  purpose  to  turn  every  thing  to 
use,  and  to  extract  some  practical  advan« 
^Itage  from  his  speculations.    He  tho- 
roughly  understood  common  life^  and  all 
HI  that  conduces  to  its  comfort ;  and  he  has 
^lleft  behind  him  treasures  of  domestic 
'ilwisdom,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the 
boasted  maxims  of  antiquity.    He  never 
let  slip  any  opportunity  of  improving  his 
knowledge,  whether  of  great  things  or 
of  small ;  and  was  equally  ready  to  con-« 
verse  with  a  day-labourer  and  a  prime 
minister  upon  topics  from  which  he  might 
derive  instruction.    He  rose  to  wealth, 
but  obtained  it  by  honourable  means.- — 
He  prolonged  his  life  by  .temperance  to  a 
great  age,  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  last. 
Few  men  knew  more  than  he,  and  none 
employed  knowledge  to  better  purposes  • 
P  3 
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A.  A  man,  then^  I  suppose,  cannot  be  so 
wise  without  knowing  a  great  deal. 

3Ir.  C.  If  he  knows  every  thing  be- 
longing to  his  station,  it  is  wisdom 
enough  ;  and  a  peasant  may  be  as  truly 
wise  in  his  place  as  a  statesman  or  legis- 
lator. You  remember  that  fable  of  Gay, 
in  which  a  shepherd  gives  lessons  of  wis- 
dom to  a  philosopher. 

A.  O  yes — -it  begins 

Remote  from  cities  lived  a  swain. 

Mr  .C  True.  He  is  represented  as 
drawing  all  his  maxims  of  conduct  from 
observation  of  brute  animals.  And  they, 
indeed,  have  universally  that  character 
of  wisdom,  of  pursuing  the  ends  best 
suited  to  them  by  the  properest  means. 
But  this  is  owing  to  the  impulse  of  un- 
erring instinct.  Man  has  reason  for  his 
guide,  and  his  wisdom  can  only  be  the 
qonsequence  of  the  right  use  of  his  re^- 
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*^  pon.  This  will  lead  him  to  virtue.  Thus 
the  fable  we  have  beeu  mentioning 

IHghtly  concludes  with, 
I 
I         Thy  fame  is  just,  the  sage  reph'es. 

Thy  'virtue  proves  thee  trulT/  tvise, 

TWENTY-NINTH  EVENING.  , 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

I  Geokge  CouNistJ,  a  native  of  Lon- 
Ion,  was  brought  up  to  the  sea.  After 
naking  several  voyages  to  the  East  In- 
iies  in  the  capacity  of  mate,  he  obtained 
he  command  of  a  ship  in  the  country 
rade  there,  and  passed  many  years  of 
lis  life  in  sailing  from  one  port  to  an- 
other of  the  Company's  different  settle- 
aents,  and  residing  at  intervals  on  shore 
s^ith  the  superintendence  of  their  com- 
nercial  concerns.  Having  by  these 
neans  raised  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
)eing  now  beyond  the  meridian  of  life, 
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he  felt  a  strong  desire  of  returning  to  his 
native  country,  and  seeing  his  family 
and  friends^  concerning  whom  he  had 
received  no  tidings  for  a  long  time.  He 
realized  his  property,  settled  his  affairs, 
and  taking  his  passage  for  England,  ar- 
rived in  the  Downs  after  an  absence  of 
sixteen  years. 

He  immediately  repaired  to  London  ^ 
and  went  to  the  house  of  an  only  brother 
whom  he  had  left  possessed  of  a  genteel 
place  in  a  public  office.  He  found  that 
his  brother  was  dead,  and  the  family 
broken  up ;  and  he  v/as  directed  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  nieces,  who  was  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  a  small  distance  from 
town.  On  making  himself  known,  he 
was  received  with  great  respect  and 
affection  by  the  married  niece,  and  a 
single  sister  who  resided  with  her ;  to 
which  good  reception  the  idea  of  his 
bringing  back  with  him  a  large  fortune 
did  not  a  little  contribute.  They  pressed 
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him  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  take 
up  his  abode  there,  and  omitted  nothing 
that  could  testify  their  dutiful  regard  to 
so  near  a  relation.  On  his  part,  he  was 
sincerely  glad  to  see  them,  and  presented 
them  with  some  valuable  Indian  com- 
modities which  he  had  brought  with  him. 
They  soon  fell  into  conversation  concern- 
ing the  family  events  that  had  taken 
place  during  his  long  absence.  Mutual 
condolences  passed  on  the  death  of  the 
father ;  the  mother  had  been  dead  long 
before.  The  captain,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  heart,  declared  his  intention  of  be- 
friending the  survivors  of  the  family, 
and  his  wishes  of  seeing  the  second  sister 
as  comfortably  settled  in  the  world  as 
the  first  seemed  to  be. 

But  (said  he)  are  you  two  the 
only  ones  left  ?  What  is  become  of  my 
little  smiling  playfellow  Amelia  ?  I  re- 
member her  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
coming  behind  my  chair,  and  giving  me 
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a  sly  pull,  and  then  running  away  that 
I  might  follow  her  for  a  kiss.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  any  thing  had  happened  to 
her."  "Alas!  Sir"  said  the  eldest 
niece,  "  she  has  been  the  cause  of  an 
infinite  deal  of  trouble  to  her  friends ! 
She  was  always  a  giddy  girl,  and  her 
misconduct  has  proved  her  ruin.  It 
would  be  happy  if  we  could  all  forget 
herl"  "  What  then,"  said  the  uncle, 
has  she  dishonoured  herself?  Poor 
creature !  "  "  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the 
niece,  "  that  she  has  done  so  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word;  but  she  has 
disgraced  herself  and  her  family  by  a 
hasty  foolish  match  wdth  one  beneath 
her,  and  it  has  ended,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness.'' "  I  am  glad,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain, that  it  is  no  worse ;  for  though 
I  much  disapprove  of  improper  matches, 
yet  young  girls  may  fall  into  still  greater 
evils,  and  where  there  is  no  crime,  there 
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lean  be  no  irreparable  disgrace.  But 
who  was  the  man,  and  what  did  my 
brother  say  to  it  ?  "  "  Why,  Sir,  I  can- 
jnot  say  but  it  was  partly  my  father's 
iown  fault ;  for  he  took  a  sort  of  liking 
to  the  young  man,  who  was  a  drawing- 
master  employed  in  the  family,  and  would 

tot  forbid  him  the  house,  after  we  had 
nformed  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attach- 
nent  between  Amelia  and  him.  So 
hen  it  was  too  late,  he  fell  into  a 
le  l^iolent  passion  about  it,  which  had  no 
pther  effect  than  to  drive  the  girl  directly 
nto  her  lover's  arms.  They  married  and 
lOon  fell  into  difficulties.  My  father  of 
pourse  would  do  nothing  for  them  ;  and 
^vhen  he  died,  he  not  only  disinherited 
tier,  but  made  ns  promise  no  longer  to 
ook  upon  her  as  a  sister.'*  "  And  you 
W  make  that  promise  ?  "  said  the  cap- 
ain,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  displea- 
ure.  "  We  could  not  disobey  our  parent," 
iplied  the  other  sister ;     but  we  have 
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several  times  sent  her  relief  in  her  neces- 
sities, though  it  was  improper  for  us  to 
see  her ! "  "  And  pray  what  has  become 
of  her  at  last — where  is  she  now?" 
"  Really,  she  and  her  husband  have 
shifted  their  lodgings  so  often,  that  it 
is  some  time  since  we  heard  any  thing 
about  them/'  "  Some  time  !  how  long  ?  " 

Perhaps  half  a  year  or  more."  Poor 
outcast !  cried  the  captain,  in  a  sort 
of  muttered  half- voice  ;  I  have  made 
no  promise,  however,  to  renounce  thee. 
Be  pleased  madam,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing himself  gravely  to  the  married 
niece,  to  favour  me  with  the  last 
direction  you  had  to  this  unfortunate 
sister."  She  blushed  and  looked  con- 
fused ;  and  at  length  after  a  good  deal 
of  searching,  presented  it  to  her  uncle. 
"  But,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you 
will  not  think  of  leaving  us  to-day  ? 
My  servant  shall  make  all  the  inquiries 
you  choose,  and  save  you  the  trouble; 
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and  to-morrow  you  can  ride  to  town, 
land  do  as  you  think  proper."  "  My 
good  niece/'   said  the  captain,  "  I  am 

I but  an  indifferent  sleeper,  and  I  am 
afraid  things  would  run  in  my  head 
and  keep  me  awake.  Besides,  I  am 
naturally  impatient,  and  love  to  do  my 
business  myself.  You  will  excuse  me." 
So  saying  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  with- 
out much  ceremony  went  out  of  the 
house,  and  took  the  road  to  town  on 
Foot,  leaving  his  two  nieces  somewhat 
iisconcerted. 

When  he  arrived,  he  went  without 
ielay  to  the  place  mentioned,  which 
^^as  a  by-street  near  Soho.  The  people 
vho  kept  the  lodgings  informed  him, 
;hat  the  persons  he  inquired  after  had 
eft  them  several  months,  and  they  did 
lot  know  what  was  become  of  them. 
This  threw  the  captain  into  great  per- 
)lexity;  but  while  he  was  considering 
^hat  he  should  do  next,  the  woman  of 
Q 
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the  house  recollected  that  Mr.  Blan 
(that  was  the  drawing-master's  name) 
had  been  employed  at  a  certain  school 
where  information  about  him  might 
possibly  be  obtained.  Captain  Cornisl 
hastened  away  to  the  place,  and  wa^^j 
informed  by  the  master  of  the  schoo" 
that  such  a  man  had,  indeed,  been  en- 
gaged there,  but  had  ceased  to  atten 
for  some  time  past.  ^'  He  was  a  veryij] 
well-behaved  industrious  young  man/ 
added  the  master,  "  but  in  distressed 
circumstances,  which  prevented  him  from 
making  that  genteel  appearance  v/hich 
we  expect  in  all  who  attend  our  school 
so  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  It  was 
a  great  force  upon  mj  feelings^  I  assure 
you.  Sir,  to  do  so;  but  you  know  the 
thing  could  not  be  helped."  The  cap 
tain  eyed  him  with  indignant  contempt, 
and  said,  I  suppose  then,  Sir,  your 
feelings  never  suffered  you  to  inquire 
where  this  poor  creature  lodged,  or  what 
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became  of  him  afterwards  ?  "  "  As  to 
that,"  replied  the  master,  "  every  man 
knows  his  own  business  best,  and  my 
ime  is  fully  taken  up  with  my  own 
iconcerns ;  but  I  believe  I  have  a  note 
^  bf  the  lod  gings  he  then  occupied — here 
"lit  is.'*  The  captain  took  it,  and  turning 

bii  his  heel,  withdrew  in  silence. 
1  He  posted  away  to  the  place,  but 
there  too  had  the  mortification  of  learn- 
'  Ing  that  he  was  too  late.  The  people 
lowever  told  him  that  they  believed  he 
might  find  the  family  he  was  seeking, 
Ji  a  neighbouring  alley,  at  a  lodging  up 
:hree  pair  of  stairs.  The  captain's  heart 
mnk  within  him ;  however,  taking  a 
)oy  as  a  guide,  he  proceeded  immedi- 
itely  to  the  spot>  On  going  up  the 
larrow  creaking  staircase,  he  met  a  man 
coming  down  with  a  bed  on  his  shool- 
piers.  At  the  top  of  the  landing  stood 
'Another  with  a  bundle  of  blankets,  and 
heets.  A  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
q2 
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arms  was  expostulating  with  him^  and 
he  heard  her  exclaim,  "  Cruel !  not  to 
leave  me  one  bed  for  myself  and  my 
poor  children  !  "  "  Stop,"  said  the  cap- 
tain to  the  man,  "  set  down  those 
things."  The  man  hesitated.  The  cap- 
tain renewed  his  command  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone;  and  then  advanced  towards 
the  woman.  They  looked  earnestly  at 
each  other.  Through  her  pale  and 
emaciated  features  he  saw  something  of 
his  little  smiier ;  and  at  length,  in  a 
faint  voice,  he  addressed  her,  Are  you 
Amelia  Cornish?  "^^  That  was  my  name," 
she  replied.  "  I  am  your  uncle,"  he 
cried^  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  and  sob- 
bing as  if  his  heart  would  break.  "  My 
uncle  ! said  she^  and  fainted.  He  was  | 
just  able  to  set  her  down  on  the  only 
remaining  chair,  and  take  her  child 
from  her.  Two  other  young  children  S 
came  running  up,  and  began  to  scream  ^ 
with  terror.    Amelia  recovered  herself,  i 
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Oh,  Sir,  what  a  situation  you  see  me 
I  in!"      A  situation,  indeed!"  said  he, 
i    Poor  forsaken  creature  !  but  you  have 
.  I  one  friend  left !  ^' 

e  j    He  then  asked  what  was  become  of 
1.1  her  husband.    She  told  him,  that  having 
il  fatigued  himself  with  walking  every  day 
iijto  a  great  distance  for  a  little  emploj^- 
itlment,  that  scarcely  afforded  them  bread, 
J  he  had  fallen  ill,  and  was  now  in  an 
hospital,   and  that  after  having  been 
obliged  to  sell  most  of  their  little  furni- 
ture and  clothes  for  present  subsistence, 
their  landlord  had  just  seized  their  only 
remaining  bed  for  some  arrears  of  rent. 
The   captain   immediately  discharged 
the  debt,   and  causing  the  bed  to  be 
brought  up  again,  dismissed  the  man. 
He  then  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  his  niece  about  the  events  that  had 
befallen  her.       Alas !  Sir/'  said  she, 
"  I  am  sensible  I  was  greatly  to  blame 
hi  disobeying  my  father,  and  leaving 
a  3 
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his  roof  as  I  did;  but  perhaps  some- 
thing might  be  alleged  in  my  ex- 
cuse— at  least,  years  of  calamity  and 
distress  may  be  an  expiation.  As  to  my 
husband,  however,  he  has  never  given 
me  the  least  cause  of  complaint — he  has 
ever  been  kind  and  good,  and  what  we 
have  suffered  has  been  through  mis- 
fortune, and  not  fault.  To  be  sure, 
when  we  married,  we  did  not  know  how 
a  family  was  to  be  maintained.  His  was 
a  poor  employment,  and  sickness  and 
other  accidents  soon  brought  us  to  a 
state  of  poverty,  from  which  we  could 
never  retrieve  ourselves.  He,  poor  man  ! 
was  never  idle  when  he  could  help 
itj  and  denied  himself  every  indulgence 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  me 
and  the  children.  I  did  my  part  too  as 
well  as  I  was  able.  But  my  father's  un- 
relenting severity  made  me  quite  heart- 
broken ;  and  though  my  sisters  two  or 
three  times  gave  us  a  little  relief  in  our 
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pressing  necessities — for  nothing  else 
pould  have  made  me  ask  in  the  manner 
I  did — yet  they  would  never  permit  me 
to  see  them,  and  for  some  time  past  have 
pntirely  abandoned  us.  I  thought  Hea- 
en  had  abandoned  us  too.  The  hour 
f  extremest  distress  was  come ;  but  you 
ave  been  sent  for  our  comfort."  "  And 
our  comfort,  please  God !  I  will  be/' 
ried  the  captain  with  energy.  "  You  are 
y  own  dear  child,  and  your  little  ones 
all  be  mine  too.  Dry  up  your  tears— 
etter  days,  I  hope,  are  approaching/' 
Evening  was  now  coming  on,  and 
was  too  late  to  think  of  changing 
idgings.  The  captain  procured  a  neigh- 
3ur  to  go  out  for  some  provisions  and 
ther  necessaries,  and  then  took  his 
*ave,  with  a  promise  of  being  with  his 
ece  early  the  next  morning.  Indeed, 
1  he  proposed  going  to  pay  a  visit  to 
husband,  she  was  far  from  wishing 
detain  him  longer.  He  went  directly 
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thence  to  the  hospital,  and  having  got 
access  to  the  apothecary,  begged  to 
be  informed  of  the  real  state  of  his 
patient  Bland.  The  apothecary  toid  hm 
that  he  laboured  under  a  slow  fever,  at- 
tended with  extreme  dejection  of  spirits 
but  that  there  were  no  signs  of  urgeni 
danger.    "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  se( 
him  (said  the  captain)  I  believe  I  shal 
be  able  .to  administer  a  cordial  mon 
effectual,  perhaps,  than  all  your  medi  t 
cines."    He  was  shown  up  to  the  ware  § 
where  the  poor  man  lay,  and,  seated  b]  \ 
his  bed-side,  "  Mr.  Bland  (said  he),  ;  |t 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  I  come  t(  a 
bring  you  some  news  of  your  family.'  o 
The  sick  man  roused  himself,  as  it  were 
from  a  stupor,  and    fixed  bis  eyes  n 
silence  on  the  captain.    He  proceeded—  si 
"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  ai  n 
uncle  that  your  wife  had  in  the  Eas  g 
Indies—he  is  come  home,  and — and — ] 
am  he."  Upon  this  he  eagerly  stretchec 
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^'  but  his  hand,  and  taking  that  of  Bland, 
Which  was  thrust  out  of  the  bed-clothes 
i  to  meet  it,  gave  it  a  cordial  shake.  The 
'%ick  man's  eyes  glistened — he  grasped 
^'  :he  captain's  hand  with  all  his  remain- 
ng  strength,  and  drawing  it  to  his 
Bouth,  kissed  it  with  fervour.    All  he 
puld  say  was,  "God  bless  you! — be 
si  cind  to  poor  Amelia ! "  "I  will— I  will," 
iried  the  captain,     I  will  be  a  father 
^lo  you  all — Cheer  up — keep  up  your 
^■pirits— all  will  be  well!''   He  then, 
vith  a  kind  look  and  another  shake  of 
he  hand,  wished  him  a  good  night, 
md  left  the  poor  man  lightened  at  once 
f  half  his  disease. 

The  captain  went  home  to  the  coffee-* 
lOuse  where  he  lodged,  got  a  light 
upper,  and  went  early  to  bed.  After 
neditating  some  time  with  heartfelt 
atisfaction  on  the  work  of  the  day,  he 
ell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  which  lasted  till 
ay-break.  The  next  morning  early,  he 
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rose  and  sallied  forth  in  search  of  fur- 
nished lodgings.     After  some  inquiry, 
he  met  with  a  commodious  set^  in  a 
pleasant  airy  situation,  for  which  he 
agreed.    He  then  drove  to  Amelia,  and  1 
found  her  and  her  children  neat  and 
clean,  and  as  well  drest  as  their  poor 
wardrobe  would  admit.    He  embraced  a 
them  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  n 
I'ejoiced  Amelia's  heart  with  a  favourable 
account  of  her  husband.    He  then  told 
them  to  prepare  for  a  ride  with  him. 
The  children  were  overjoyed  at  the  pro-  ^ 
posal,  and  they  accompanied  him  down  in 
to  the  coach  in  high  spirits.  Amelia 
scarcely  knew  what  to  think  or  expect. 
They  drove  first  to  a  warehouse  for  ready-  w 
made  linen,  where  the  captain  made 
Amelia  furnish  herself  with  a  complete  k 
set  of  every  thing  necessary  for  present  is 
use  for  the  children  and  herself,  not  nc 
forgetting  some  shirts  for  her  husband.  Ai 
Thence  they  went  to  a  clothes'  shop, 
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inhere  the  little  boy  was  supplied  with  a 
acket  and  trowsers^  a  hat  and  great  coat, 
^nd  the  girl  with  another  great  coat  and 
bonnet — both  were  made  as  happy  as 
lappy  could  be.    They  were  next  all 
Lirnished  with  new  shoes.  In  short  they 
ad  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  mother 
nd  three  children  were  all  in  complete 
ew  habiliments,  decent  but  not  fine; 
hile  the  old  ones  were  all  tied  up  in  a 
reat  bundle,  and  destined  for  some  fa- 
ily  still  poorer  than  they  had  been. 
The  captain  then  drove  to  the  lodg- 
•gs  he  had  taken^  and  which  he  had 
rected  to  be  put  in  thorough  order, 
e  led  Amelia  up  stairs,  who  knew  not 
hither  she  was  going.    He  brought 
r  into  a  handsome  parlour^  and  seated 
r  in  a  chair.    This  my  dear,  said  he, 
your  house.    I  hope  you  will  let  me 
w  and  then  come  and  see  you  in  it. 
melia  turned  pale  and  could  not  speak. 
p  length  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her 
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relief,  and  she  suddenly  threw  herself  at 
her  uncle's  feet,  and  poured  out  thanks 
and  blessings  in  a  broken  voice.  He 
raised  her,  and  kindly  kissing  her  and 
her  children,  slipped  a  purse  of  gold  into 
her  hand,  and  hurried  down  stairs. 

He  next  went  to  the  hospital,  and 
found  Mr.  Bland  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
taking  some  food  with  apparent  plea- 
sure.   He  sat  down  by  him.  God 
bless  you  !  Sir,"  said  Bland,    I  see  now  it 
is  all  a  reality,  and  not  a  dream.  Your 
figure  has  been  haunting  me  all  night, 
and  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  I  had  really  seen  and 
spoke  to  you,  or  whether  it  was  a  fit  of 
delirium.    Yet  my  spirits  have  beeii 
lightened,  and  I  have  now  been  eating 
with  a  relish  I  have  not  experienced  foi  ^^j! 
many  days  past.    But  may  I  ask  how  i| 
my  poor  Amelia  and  my  little  ones  ?  ? 
^'  They  are  well  and  happy,  my  good 
friend/'  said  the  captain,     and  I  hope 
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fan  will  soon  be  so  along  with  them." 
ifhe  apothecary  came  up  and  felt  his 
batient's  pulse.  "  You  are  a  lucky  doctor 
Indeed,  Sir;"  said  he  to  captain  Cor- 
bish ;     you  have  cored  the  poor  man  of 
lis  fever.    His  pulse  is  as  calm  as  my 
>wn."    The  captain  consulted  him  about 
he  safety  of  removing  him  ;  and  the 
pothecary  thought  that  there  would  be 
,0.  hazard  in  doing  it  that  very  day, 
?he  captain  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
hysician,   who    confirmed   the  same 
pinion.    A  sedan-chair  was  procured, 
nd  full  directions  being  obtained  for 
iie  future  treatment,  with  the  physician's 
Iromise  to  look  after  him^  the  captain 
4|alked  before  the  chair,  to  the  new 
4|dgings.    On  the  knock  at  the  door, 
i||melia  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
■  I  eing  the  chair,  ran  down,  and  met  her 
^■1  [icle  and  husband  in  the  passage.  The 
?|  )or  man,  not  knowing  where  he  was, 
M  id  gazing  wildly  around  him,  was  car- 
I  VOL,  IV.  n 
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ried  up  stairs  and  placed  upon  a  good 
hed,  while  his  wife  and  children  assem- 
bled around  it.  A  glass  of  wine  brought 
by  the  people  of  the  house  restored  him  to 
his  recollection,  when  a  most  tender  scene 
ensued,  which  the  uncle  closed  as  soon 
as  he  could,  for  fear  of  too  much  agitat- 
ing the  yet  feeble  organs  of  the  sick  man. 

By  Amelia's  constant  attention,  as- 
sisted by  proper  help,  Mr.  Bland  shortly 
recovered ;  and  the  whole  family  lost 
their  sickly  emaciated  appearance,  and 
became  healthy  and  happy.  The  kind 
uncle  was  never  long  absent  from  them, 
and  was  always  received  with  looks  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude  that  penetrated 
his  very  soul.  He  obtained  for  Mr, 
Bland  a  good  situation  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  and  took  Amelia  and 
her  children  into  his  special  care.  As  to 
bis  other  nieces,  though  he  did  not  en- 
tirely break  off  his  connexion  with  them, 
but|  on  the  contrary,  showed  them  ocea-* 
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ponal  marks  of  the  kindness  of  a  relation, 
yet  he  cooid  never  look  upon  them  with 

true  cordiality.  And  as  they  had  so 
s^ell  kept  their  promise  to  their  father  of 
lever  treating  Amelia  as  a  sister^  while 
n  her  afflicted  state^  he  took  care  not  to 
.empt  them  to  break  it,  now  she  was  in 
i  favoured  and  prosperous  condition. 

MASTER  AND  SLAVE. 

Master.    Now,  villain!  what  have 
|ou  to  say  for  this  second .  attempt  to 
un  away  ?  Is  there  any  punishment 
hat  you  do  not  deserve  ? 

Slave.  I  well  know  that  nothing  I 
an  say  will  avail.    I  submit  to  my  fate. 

Af.  But  are  you  not  a  base  fellow^  a 
ardened  and  ungrateful  rascal  ? 

S,  I  am  .a  slave.  That  is  answer 
nough. 

31.  I  am  not  content  with  that  an- 
Wer.    I  thought  I  discerned  in  you 
E  3 
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some  tokens  of  a  mind  superior  to  your 
condition.  I  treated  you  accordingly. 
You  have  been  comfortably  fed  and 
lodged,  not  overworked,  and  attended 
with  the  most  humane  care  when  you 
were  sick.    And  is  this  the  return  ? 

S.  Since  you  condescend  to  talk  with 
me  as  man  to  man,  I  will  reply.  What 
have  you  done — what  can  you  do  for 
me,  that  will  compensate  for  the  liberty 
which  you  have  taken  away  ? 

M.  I  did  not  take  it  away.  You 
were  a  slave  when  I  fairly  purchased 
you. 

S.  Did  I  give  my  consent  to  the  pur- 
chase ? 

M.  You  had  no  consent  to  give* 
You  had  already  lost  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  yourself. 

aS'.  I  had  lost  the  power ;  but  how  the 
right  ?  I  was  treacherously  kidnapped 
in  my  own  country,  when  following  an 
honest  occupation,  I  was  put  into  chains, 
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sold  to  one  of  your  countrymen,  carried 
by  force  on  board  his  ship,  brought 
hither  and  exposed  to  sale  like  a  beast 
in  the  market,  where  you  bought  me. 
What  step  in  this  progress  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice  can  give  a  right  ? 
Was  it  in  the  villain  who  stole  me,  in 
the  slave-merchant  who  tempted  him  to 
do  so,  or  in  you  who  encouraged  the 
slave-merchant  to  bring  his  cargo  of 
human  cattle  to  cultivate  your  lands  ? 

M.  It  is  in  the  order  of  providence 
that  one  man  should  become  subservient 
to  another.  It  ever  has  been  so,  and 
ever  will  be.  I  found  the  custom,  and 
did  not  make  it. 

S.  You  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the 
robber  who  puts  a  pistol  to  your  breast 
may  make  just  the  same  plea.  Provi-« 
dence  gives  him  a  power  over  your  life 
and  property ;  it  gave  my  enemies  a 
I  power  over  my  liberty.  But  it  has  also 
given  me  legs  to  escape  with ;  and  what 
'E  3 
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should  prevent  me  from  using  them  ?  f 
Nay,  what  should  restrain  me  from  re-  f 
taliating  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered,  if  c 
a  favourable  occasion  should  offer  ?  ii 

M.  Gratitude,  1  repeat— gratitude !  \ 
Have  I  not  endeavoured  ever  since  I  t 
possessed  you  to  alleviate  your  misfor- 
tunes by  a  kind  treatment,  and  does  that 
confer  no  obligation  ?  Consider  hov/ 
much  worse  your  condition  might  have 
been  under  another  master  ? 

S.  You  have  done  nothing  for  me 
more  than  for  your  working  cattle.  Are 
not  they  well  fed  and  tended  ?  do  you 
work  them  harder  than  your  slaves  ?  is 
not  the  rule  of  treating  both  only  to  your 
own  advantage?  You  treat  both  your 
men  and  beast  slaves  better  than  some  k 
of  your  neighbours,  because  you  are  more  ( 
prudent  and  wealthy  than  they.  i 

M.  You  might  add,  more  humane  ( 
too. 

S.  Humane !  does  it  deserve  that  ap'^ 
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'  Ipellation  to  keep  your  fellow  men  in 
•  j  forced  subjection,  deprived  of  all  exer- 
i  'cise  of  their  free  will,  liable  to  all  the 

injuries  that  your  own  caprice,  or  the 

[brutality  of  your  overseers,  may  heap  on 
[  Ithem,  and  devoted,  soul  and  body,  only 
-  to  your  pleasure  and  emolument?-  Can 
t  g-ratitude  take  place  between  creatures 

in  such  a  state  and  the  tyrant  who  holds 
s  them  in  it  ?  Look  at  these  limbs — are 

they  not  those  of  a  man  ?  think  that  I 

lave  the  spirit  of  a  man,  too. 

But  it  was  my  intention  not  only 

:o  make  your  life  tolerably  comfortable 

it  present,  but  to  provide  for  you  in  your 

)ld  age. 

I  S.  Alas !  is  a  life  like  mine,  torn  from 
country,  friends,  and  all  I  held  dear,  and 
compelled  to  toil  under  the  burning  sun 
or  a  master,  worth  thinking  about  for 
)ld  age?  No— the  sooner  it  ends,  the 
fooner  I  shall  obtain  that  relief  for 
vhich  my  soul  pants. 
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M.  Is  it  inipossiblcj  then,  to  hold  you 
by  any  ties  but  those  of  constraint  and 
severity  ? 

S.  It  is  impossible  to  make  one  who 
has  felt  the  value  of  freedom^  acquiesce 
in  being  a  slave. 

JH.  Suppose  I  were  to  restore  you  to 
your  liberty^,  would  you  reckon  that  a, 
favour  ? 

S.  The  greatest ;  for  although  it  would 
be  only  undoing  a  wrongs  I  know  too 
well  how  few  among  mankind  are  capa- 
ble of  sacrificing  interest  to  justice,  not 
to  prize  the  exertion  when  it  is  made, 

Jkf.  I  do  it  then  ;  be  free. 

S.  Now  I  am  indeed  your  servant, 
though  not  your  slave.  And  as  the  first 
return  I  can  make  for  your  kindness,  I 
will  tell  you  freely  the  condition  in  which 
you  live.  You  are  surrounded  with  im- 
placable foes,  who  long  for  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  upon  you  and  the  otha: 
planters  all  the  miseries  they  have  en- 
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ured.  The  more  generous  their  natures^ 
e  more  indignant  they  feel  against  the 
ruel  injustice  which  has  dragged  them 
ither,  and  doomed  them  to  perpetual  ser- 
itude.    You  can  rely  on  no  kindness  on 
our  parts  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  their 
sentment.    You  have  reduced  them  to 
e  state  of  brute  beasts,  and  if  they 
ave  not  the  stupidity  of  beasts  of  bur- 
en,  they  must  have  the  ferocity  of 
asts  of  prey.    Superior  force  alone 
n  give  you  security.    As  soon  as  that 
ilsj,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  merci- 
ss.    Such  is  the  social  bond  between 
aster  and  slave. 

THIRTIETH  EVENING. 

EARTH  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

In  a  certain  district  of  the  globe, 
ings  one  year  went  on  so  ill,  that  almost 
e  whole  race  of  living  beings^  animals 
lid  vegetable^;,  carried  their  lamenta-* 
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tions  and  complaints  to  their  common 
mother  the  Earth. 

First  came  Man,    "  O  Earth,"  said 
he,  "  how  can  you  behold  unmoved  the 
intolerable  calamities  of  your  favourite 
offspring !    Heaven  shuts    up  all  the 
sources  of  its  benignity  to  us,  and  show- 
ers plagues  and  pestilence  on  our  heads 
—storms  tear  to  pieces  all  the  works  of 
human  labour — the  elements  of  fire  and 
water  seem  let  loose  to  devour  us^ — and 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  evils  some  demon  c 
possesses  us  wdth  a  rage  of  worrying  and  ( 
destroying  one  another ;  so  that   the  a 
-  whole  species  seems  doomed  to  perish,  ci 
O,  intercede  in  our  behalf,  or  else  receive 
us  again  into  your  maternal  womb,  and 
hide  us  from  the  sight  of  these  accumu-  wi 
lated  distresses." 

The  other  animals  then  spoke  by  their  ra 
deputies,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep. 

O  pity^  mother  Earthy  those  of  your 
children  that  repose  on  your  breast^ 
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land  derive  their  subsistence  from  your 
foodful  bosom  !  We  are  parched  with 
brought ;  we  are  scorched  by  liglitning, 
'fve  are  beaten  by  pitiless  tempests^  salu- 
)rious  vegetables  refuse  to  nourish  us,  we 
languish  under  disease,  and  the  race  of 
nen  treat  us  with  unusual  rigour, 
^ever,  without  speedy  succour,  can  we 
urvive  to  another  year." 
The  vegetables  next,  those  that  form 
e  verdant  carpet  of  the  earthy  that 
ver  the  waving  fields  of  harvest,  and 
at  spread  their  lofty  branches  in  the 
r,  sent  forth  their  complaint : — 
r  general  mother,  to  v/hose  breast  we 
eave,  and  whose  vital  juices  we  drain, 
ve  compassion  upon  us !  See,  how  we 
itber  and  droop  under  the  baleful  gales 
at  sweep  over  us — how  we  thirst  in 
in  for  the  gentle  dew  of  Heaven — how 
mense  tribes  of  noxious  insects  pierce 
d  devour  us — how  the  famishing  flocks 
d  herds  tear  us  up  by  the  roots-^-and 
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how  men,  through  mutual  spite,  lay- 
waste  and  destroy  us,  while  yet  imma- 
ture. Already  whole  nations  of  us  are 
desolated,  and  unless  you  save  us,  another 
year  will  witness  our  total  destruction." 

"  My  children/'  said  Earth,  "  I  have 
now  existed  some  thousand  years ;  and 
scarcely  one  of  them  has  passed  in  which 
similar  complaints  have  not  risen  from 
one  quarter  or  another.  Nevertheless, 
every  thing  has  remained  in  nearly  the 
same  state,  and  no  species  of  created  beings 
has  been  finally  lost.  The  injuries  of  one 
year  are  repaired  by  the  gifts  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  The  growing  vegetables 
may  be  blasted,  but  the  seeds  of  others  lie 
secure  in  my  bosom^  ready  to  receive  the 
vital  influence  of  more  favourable  seasons. 
Animals  may  be  thinned  by  want  anc 
disease,  but  a  remnant  is  always  left,  ir 
whom  survives  the  principle  of  future 
increase.  As  to  man,  who  suffers  nol 
only  from  natural  cases,  but  from  th( 
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ffects  of  his  own  follies  and  vices,  his 
jmiseries  rouse  within  him  the  latent 
powers  of  remedy,  and  bring  him  to  his 
Reason  again ;  while  experience  continu- 
ally goes  along  with  him  to  improve  his 
beans  of  happiness,  if  he  will  but  listen 
to  its  dictates.  Have  patiencCj  then,  my 
iihildren  !  You  were  born  to  suffer,  as 
Kvell  as  to  enjoy,  and  you  must  submit  to 
^our  lot.  But  console  yourselves  with 
:he  thought  that  you  have  a  kind  Master 
ibove  who  created  you  for  benevolent 
)urposes,  and  will  not  withhold  his 
)rotection  when  you  stand  most  in  need 
)fit." 

A  SECRET  CHARACTER  UNVEILED. 

At  a  small  house  in  a  court  in  Lon- 
Ion,  there  resided  for  many  years  a 
)erson  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life, 
vhose  family  consisted  of  one  male  and 
me  female  servant,  both  of  long  stand-. 
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ing.    He  was  of  grave  and  somewhat  P' 

pensive  aspect.  His  dress  was  perfectly  t 
plain  and  never  varied.    He  wore  his 

own  grey  hair,  and  his  general  appear-  l! 

ance  resembled  that  of  a  Quaker,  though  c 

without  the  peculiarities  of  that  sect,  a 

He  was  not  known  to  his  neighbours  ti 

but  by  sight.  They  frequently  ob-  a 
served  him  go  out  and  come  in,  almost 

always  on  foot,  even  in  the  worst  wea-  a 

ther.    He  did  not  appear  to  keep  any  jc 

company,  and  his  mode  of  life  seemed  to  i 
be  very  uniform.  He  paid  ready  money 

to  the  few  tradespeople  with  whom  he  a 

dealt,  and  never  made  any  one  call  a  s 

second  time  for  dues  and  taxes.    In  g 

some  charitable  collections  that  were  set  i 

on  foot  in  the  parish,  he  gave  as  much  t 

as  was  expected  from  him,  and  no  more,  j 

He  returned  the  salutation  of  the  hat  to  t 

those  who  gave  it  him,  but  never  ex*  1 

ceeded  a  word  or  two  in  conversation  i 

with  hu  neighbours.   His  religion  md  i 
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(political  sentiments  were  entirely  un- 
known. The  general  notion  about  him 
[was,  either  that  he  was  a  reduced  gen- 
itleman,  obliged  to  live  privately,  or  one 
concerned  in  some  private  money  trans- 
lactions,  and  bent  upon  hoarding  a  for- 
tune. His  name  from  the  parish  books 
appeared  to  be  Mortimer. 
j  After  he  had  thus  lived  a  long  time, 
a  train  of  accidental  circumstances  oc- 
cured  within  a  short  space,  which  fully 
lisplayed  his  character. 

In  a  blind  alley  at  some  little  dist- 
mce,  there  lived  a  poor  widow  who  had 
;everal  children,  the  eldest  a  beautiful 
jirl  of  eighteen.  The  woman  was  very 
ndustrious,  and  supported  her  family  by 
;aking  in  work  in  which  her  children 
issisted.  It  happened  that  some  of 
;hem,  and  at  length  herself,  fell  ill  of  a 
ever,  which  continued  so  long  as  to 
*educe  them  to  great  distress.  She  was 
)bliged  to  part  with  many  things  for  a 
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present  subsistence ;  and,  on  their  reco- 
very, a  half-year's  rent  being  due  which 
she  was  unable  to  pay,  the  landlord 
threatened  to  seize  the  remainder  of  her 
goods,  and  turn  her  and  her  children 
into  the  street.  He  intimated,  however, 
that  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the 
eldest  daughter  to  settle  accounts  with 
him  in  a  less  difficult  manner ;  but  his 
hints  were  treated  with  virtuous  disdain. 
The  girl  had  a  faithful  lover,  a  journey- 
man carpenter,  who,  during  the  illness 
of  the  family,  contributed  half  his  wages 
to  their  support,  and  now  by  promises 
endeavoured  to  mollify  the  landlord,  but 
in  vain.  Fie  was  coming  disconsolately 
one  night  after  work  to  pay  his  usual 
visit  to  the  distressed  family,  when  he 
observed  Mr.  Mortimer,  whom  he  knew, 
having  worked  at  his  house,  stealing  up 
stairs  to  the  widow's  lodging.  The  sus- 
picion natural  to  a  lover  led  him  to  fol- 
low.   He  3aw  hini  open  the  door^  and 
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he  entered  unperceived  after  him.  Mr. 
Mortimer  walked  into  the  room  where 
were  all  the  poor  family ;  the  mother 
eiland  eldest  daughter  w^eeping  over  the 
jrest.  They  showed  much  surprise  at 
his  approach,  and  still  more  when, 
going  up  to  the  widow,  he  put  a  purse 
tl|  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  and  imme- 
diately turned  about  and  went  away. 

What  angel  from  heaven  (cried  the 
poor  woman)  has  brought  me  this  ?  Run 
after  him,  daughter,  and  thank  him  on 
your  knees  !"  She  ran,  but  he  was  got 
almost  down  stairs.  "  I  know  him," 
cried  the  journeyman  carpenter,  making 
his  appearance^     'tis  Mr>  JMortimer." 

In  a  chamber  of  a  house  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  town,  a  gang  of  clip- 
pers and  coiners  were  detected  by  the 
officers  of  justice.  A  poor  lame  fellow 
who  lived  in  the  adjoining  room  was 
brought  along  with  the  rest  for  examina- 
83 
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tion.      Well,  "  said  one  of  the  justices, 

"  and  who  are  you  ?" 

^'  Please  your  worship,  I  am  a  poor 
man  who  have  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs 
these  seven  years." 

And  how  have  you  been  supported 
all  that  time  ?" 

"  V/hy,  Sir,  I  might  have  starved 
long  ago,  as  I  have  no  settlement  in 
these  partSj  and  the  masters  for  whom  I 
worked  would  do  nothing  for  me ;  but  a 
very  good  gentleman  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  five  shillings  a  week  for 
these  six  years," 

^'  Ay !  you  were  lucky  indeed  to  light 
upon  such  a  kind  gentleman.  Pray  what 
is  his  name 

I  don't  know  it,  your  worship/* 
No  ! — that's  very  strange,  that  you 
should  not  know  the  name  of  the  person 
who   keeps   you   from  starving.  But 
where  does  he  live  ?"  "  Indeed,  Sir^  I 
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Jon't  know  that  neither.  I  know 
lothing  at  all  of  him  but  the  good  he 
ioes  me/* 

I  "  Why,  how  came  you  at  first  to  be 
Lcquainted  with  him 

I  had  just  been  turned  out  of  the 
lospital  incurable,  and  was  thinking  that 
lothing  remained  for  me  but  begging  and 
tarving  in  the  streets,  when  the  gentle- 
nan  came  up  to  my  poor  lodging  (God 
mows  how  he  found  it)  and  gave  me  a 
guinea  to  buy  some  necessaries,  and  *old 
ne,  if  I  would  do  what  little  I  could  to 
naintain  myself,  he  would  take  care 
hat  I  should  not  want.  And,  ever 
lince  either  he  or  his  man  has  brought 
ne  a  crown  every  week." 

"  This  story,  my  friend,  will  hardly 
3ass.    But  tell  me   what   trade  you 
worked  at  before  you  lost  the  use  of 
^our  limbs  ?" 
"  Plating  and  gilding,  your  worship."" 
f  ^  O  J  ho  1  Then  you  understand  work- 
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ing  in  metals !  You  must  be  kept  till  A 
you  give  a  more  probable  account  of  to 
yourself/' 

The  poor  man  in  vain  protested  that  lea 
every  word  he  had  said  was  true,  and 
offered  to  bring  proof  of  his  honesty  and  'at 
sobriety  from  his  neighbours;  he  was  a 
ordered  to  a  place  of  confinement  till  fo 
further   examination.     The  constable 
was  taking  him  thither,  when  by  good 
fortune  he  chanced  to  spy  his  benefactor 
crossing  the  street  just  before  him.  He 
called  aloud,  and  requested  him  to  stop  ;  :ti 
and  then  in  a  piteous  tone  relating  his  ^ 
story,  entreated  him  to  go  back  with  J 
them  to  the  justice,  and  bear  witness  in  p 
his  behalf.    This  could  not  be  refused.  ^ 
They  were  admitted  into  a  crowded  t' 
hall,  when  the  constable  told  the  cause  2 
of  his  return.    All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  gentleman,  who  was  desired  to 
give  his  name.    "  It  is  Mortimer,"  said 
he.     He  then  in  a  few  words  men- 
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ioned,  that  having  some  years  ago  come 
:o  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  man's  cha- 
racter and  distress,  he  had  since  taken 
pare  of  him. 

'Tis  enough,  Sir,"  said  a  gentleman 
it  the  board,  "  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
I  neighbour  of  yours,  but  I  did  not  be- 
ore  know  what  a  neighbour  I  had." 
Mr.  Mortimer  bowed  and  retired.  The 
)Oor  fellow  was  discharged. 

Two  maiden  sisters,  daughters  of  a 
'ery  worthy  tradesman^  whom  misfor- 
unes  had  reduced  to  poverty,  and  who 
led  of  a  broken  heart,  were  for  several 
ears  supported  by  an  annuity  of  forty 
lounds  each,  which  came  from  an  un- 
:nown  quarter.  The  mode  in  which 
ley  received  it  was,  that  twice  a  year, 
t  night,  a  person  knocked  at  the  door 
f  their  lodging,  which  was  upon  a 
econd  floor,  and  delivered  into  the 
ands  of  one  of  them  a  parcel  contain- 
jg  two  twenty  pouncl  bank  wotes^  with 
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a  paper  on  which  was  written^     To  be 
continued — no  enquiry       Though  this 
injunction  prevented  them  from  taking 
any  steps  to  detect  their  benefactor,  yet 
many  were  the  conjectures  which,  be- 
tween themseives,   they  made  on  this 
subject,   but  without   attaining  to  the 
least  probability.    One  night,  about  the 
time  that  the  above  related  events  hap- 
pened, the  person  who  came  as  usual  to 
deliver  the  notes,   on   hastily  turning 
round  to  retire,  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  bottom.    The  lady  shrieked! 
out^  and  running  down,  found  the  manBi 
lying  senseless  and  bloody.    Help  wasBj 
procured,  and  he  was  taken  up  to  thei™; 
lodging.    A  surgeon  was  immediately' 
sent  for,  who,  by  bleeding   and  other 
means,  restored  him  to  his  senses.  As 
soon  as  the  man  recovered  his  speech, 
he  requested  to  be  taken  to  his  master's. 

Who  is  your  master  ?"  cried  the  sur- 
geon ;  «  Mi\  Mortimer,  of  Court" 
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\  What !  (exclaimed  the  elder  of  the 
^^pdies)  Mr.  Mortimer,  mj  poor  father's 
■reatest  creditor — is  it  he  to  whom  we 
•iave  been  so  long  indebted  for  every 
ling  ?"   The  man  laid  his  finger  on  his 
^s^  and  she  was  silent,  but  not  a  word 
3,d  escaped  the  surgeon.    The  servant 
as  sent  away  in  a  coach,  the  surgeon 
:companying  him.     They  arrived  at 
T.  Mortimer's,  where,  after  th^  confu- 
m  occasioned  by  the  accident  had  sub- 
led,  the  surgeon  found  that  the  face  of 
ith  master  and  man  were  familiar  to 
m.       I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken,'- 
id  he,    you  are  the  gentleman  who  so 
aritabiy  took  care  of  the  poor  fellow 
at  had  such  a  bad  broken  leg  in  this 
ighbourhood,  and  paid  me  for  my  at«- 
idance."     Mr.   Mortimer  assentedi 
Here  is  a  double  discovery,"  said  the 
'geon  to  himself ;  and  on  taking  his 
ve,  "  Permit  me  to  assure  you,  Sir/' 
Qmdp  *Hhat  I  venerate  you  beyond 
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any  other  human  being!"— At  the  corner 
of  the  court  where  Mr.  Mortimer  re- 
sided, was  a  shoemaker's  shop,  kept  by  w 
man  who  had  a  wife  and  five  children. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
creatures  breathing,  and  with  great  ex- 
ertions was  just  abie  to  maintain  de- 
cently his  family,  of  whom  he  was 
extremely  fond.  A  younger  brother  of 
his  had  come  up  out  of  the  country,  and 
obtained  a  place  in  a  public  office,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  give  security ; 
and  he  had  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to 
enter  into  a  joint  bond  with  him  for  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  brother  fell  into 
vicious  courses,  and  at  length  absconded 
with  all  the  money  he  was  entrusted 
with.  The  shoemaker  was  novv'-  called 
upon  to  pay  the  forfeiture  of  his  bond, 
which,  on  account  of  bad  debts,  and 
having  been  lately  drained  of  all  his 
ready  money  to  pay  for  leather,  he  was 
unable  to  do;  and,  in  consequence,  was 
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sent  to  gaol.    The  distress  this  brought 
upon  the  family  was  aggravated  by  the 
Condition   of  his  wife,  who  was  near 
ying  in  ;  and  their  mutual  affection  was 
iurned  into  a  source  of  the  bitterest 
^rief.    He  had  been  about  six  weeks  in 
3rison,  without  any  prospect  of  release, 
ill  his  friends  and  relations  having  been 
in  vain  tried,  when  one  evening,  the 
ceeper,  who  had  treated  him  with  much 
compassion,  came  up  to  his  room  with 
)leasure  in  his  countenance,  and  said, 
^  You  are  free."    The  poor  man  could 
it  first  scarcely  believe  him,  but  finding 
lim  persist  in  the  truth  of  it,  he  almost 
ainted  away  through  surprise  and  joy. 
^hen  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
eflect  on  the  matter,  he  was  quite  be- 
i^ildered  in  conjecturing  how  it  had 
leen   brought  about.    He  could  only 
earn,  that  a  discharge  of  the  debt  had 
leen  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  all  the  fees 
nd  expenses  there  paid  by  a  person 
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whose  name  was  unknown^  but  U^hose 
face  they  were  well  acquainted  with^  as 
he  had  several  times  been  on  the  same 
errand  there  before.    "  O  ! "  cried  the 
shoemaker,     that  I  could  but  know  my 
benefactor  !"  He  hastened  home,  where 
his  unexpected  appearance  almost  over-  t 
whelmed  his  poor  family.    On  talking  d 
over  the   business   with   his   wife,  he  e 
learned  that  Mr.  Mortimer's  servant  had  t 
a  few  days  before  been  at  the  shop,  and  s 
had  been  very  particular  in  enquiring 
the  cause  and  place  of  his  confinement. 
This  occasioned  a  strong  suspicion,  for  i 
Mr.  Mortimer's  character  now  came  to  li 
be  talked  of;  and,  soon  after,  it  was  tl 
changed  into  certainty  by  a  visit  from  li 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  acquainted  li, 
the  shoemaker,  that  they  had  now  dis-  I 
covered  who  his  benefactor  and  that  of 
so  many  others  was ;  one  of  their  people  ti 
having  chanced  to  be  at  the  Sessions  tl 
House  wheu  Mr*  Mortimej  appeared  t 
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there  in  behalf  of  the  lame  man  taken 
jp  on  suspicion,  and  having  recognized 
lim  to  be  the  same  person.  The  shoe- 
piaker  was  overjoyed  at  this  intelligence, 
mt  was  still  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
nanner  he  ought  to  express  his  grati- 
ude.  He  was  afraid  of  offending  by 
oing  it  in  a  public  manner,  as  it  had 
vidently  been  Mr.  Mortimer's  intention 
o  remain  concealed ;  yet  it  was  neces- 
ary  that  his  heart  should  have  some 
ent  for  its  emotions.  He  took  his  wife 
nd  children,  and  went  to  Mr.  Mor- 
imer's  house,  desiring  to  speak  with 
iim.  Being  admitted  into  the  study, 
le  poor  man  began  a  speech  which  he 
ad  prepared ;  but  instead  of  going  on, 
e  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  fell  on  his 
nees,  seizing  one  hand  of  his  bene- 
ictor,  while  his  wife  did  the  same  on 
le  other  side,  and  kissing  them  with 
le  utmost  fervency,  both  in  a  broken 
oice  implored  endless  blessings  on  his 
T  2 
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head.  The  children  fell  on  their  knees  ( 
too,  and  held  up  their  little  hands.    Mr.  i 

Mortimer  was  moved,  and   remained  i 
awhile   silent ;  at  length,  recollecting  1 1 
himself,  "  Too  much  !  too  much !  (he  i 
cried)  Go  home,  go  home,  my  good  peo- 
ple !  God  bless  you  all !"  and  thus  dis- 
missed them. 

An  old  clergyman  from  the  country  . 
came  up  to  town  on  business  about  this 
time,  and  paid  a  visit  to  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  same  profession.  After 
some  mutual  greetings  and  enquiries : 
"  Ah !  my  good  friend  (said  the  country 
clergyman),  our  parish  has  undergone  a 
blessed  alteration  since  you  knew  it! 
The  principal  estate  was  sold  some  years 
ago  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  is 
one  of  those  few  that  are  never  wearied 
in  well-doing.  He  built,  in  the  first 
place,  half  a  score  neat  cottages,  where 
all  the  industrious  poor  who  are  past 
labour  are  comfortably  maintained  at  his 
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expense.  He  endowed  a  free  school  for 
all  the  children  of  the  parish  without 
exception,  where  they  are  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  some  of  the  poorest  are 
clothed.  Every  winter  he  orders  the 
baker  to  deliver  twice  a  week  a  large 
loaf  at  the  house  of  each  cottager, 
during  the  hard  weather.  He  has  fre- 
quently  remitted  his  rents  to  poor  tenants 
in  bad  seasons  ;  and,  in  short,  I  should 
never  have  done  were  I  to  enumerate  all 
his  deeds  of  charity,  I  myself  have  in 
various  ways  been  much  indebted  to 
him,  and  1  am  well  informed  that  he 
contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  an 
aged  dissenting  minister  in  the  parish* 
But  what  is  singular,  he  is  very  shy  of 
being  seen,  nor  do  we  know  any  thing 
of  his  rank  and  profession,  or  his  town 
residence ;  nay,  I  believe  we  should  not 
have  learned  his  name,  had  not  the  pur- 
chase necessarily  made  it  public.  It  is 
Mortimer/' 

T  3 
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Why,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  have  a  pa- 
rishioner of  that  name  ;  and  from  what 
I  have  lately  heard  of  him,  I  suspect 
him  to  be  the  man." 

"  Could  not  I  get  a  sight  of  him 
replied  the  first. 

"  Probably  you  may/'  said  the  other ; 
and  presently,  seeing  him  cross  the 
court,  he  pointed  him  out. 

Ah !  that  is  the  blessed  man  ex- 
claimed the  old  clergyman,  in  a  rapture. 
And  running  out,  he  went  up,  grasped 
him  eagerly  by  the  hand,  and  poured 
out  the  most  affectionate  wishes  for  his 
welfare. 

Mr.  Mortimer  now  stood  completely 
detected. 

The  world,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  general  knowledge  of  his  good- 
ness and  benevolence.  Curiosity  was  at 
work  to  discover  his  connexions,  habits, 
property,  employment;  in  short,  the 
whole  personal  history  of  the  man.  One 
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Inly  friend,  to  whom  he  entrusted  all 
be  secrets  of  his  heart  and  life,  thought 
It,  after  he  was  removed  from  this  mor- 
al state,  to  gratify  the  world  in  this 
articular. 

I  Mr.  Mortimer  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
jspectable  family  in  the  country,  and 
tme  to  London  at  an  early  age,  to  be 
lucated  for  commercial  life.  In  this 
i  succeeded  so  well,  that  after  going 
rough  the  different  stages  of  clerk, 
U'tner,  and  principal,  he  found  himself 
assessed  of  a  considerable  fortune.  For 
me  time  he  made  that  use  of  his 
Mth  which  persons  who  live  within 
e  bounds  of  what  is  called  decency^ 
link  permitted  to  them.'  But  the  com- 
m  pleasures  of  the  world  palled  daily 
3re  and  more  upon  his  taste.  He 
md  a  void  w^iich  could  only  be  filled 
reading  and  contemplation.  He 
ew  fond  of  taking  enlarged  views  of 
mldnd,  their  several  conditions,  cha* 
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racters,  and  destinations.  He  compare 
the  higher  classes  with  the  lower,  th 
instructed  with  the  ignorant ;  above  al 
he  exanfiined  himself,  and  enquired  int 
the  great  purpose  for  w^hich  he  w^ 
brought  into  the  world.  In  order  t 
augment  his  sphere  of  knowledge,  1] 
resolved  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  an 
having  no  family  incumbrances,  he  dre^ 
his  affairs  into  a  small  compass,  relii 
quished  business,  and  went  abroa( 
During  a  course  of  some  years,  he  was 
w^anderer  through  most  countries  ( 
Europe,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot,  avoi( 
ing  common  routes,  and  mingling  wit 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

He  saw,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
great  deal  of  misery  ;  he  saw  wretches 
ness  every  where  close  in  the  train  i 
splendour— indigence  by  the  side  of  pr 
digality — ^baseness  under  the  foot  of  ai 
thority.  He  lamented  the  evils  of  tl 
w^orld ;  but  whatever  might  be  their  oi 
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ginal  source,  he  saw  that  man  had 
within  himself  the  power  of  remedying 
Juany  of  them.  In  exercising  this 
power,  all  duty,  all  virtue  seemed  to 
onsist.  "  This,  then  (said  he),  must 
be  the  proper  business  of  every  man  in 
his  life.  It  is  then  mine ;  and  how 
shall  I  best  perform  it  ?" 

Full  of  these  meditations,  he  return- 
ifed  ;  and  convinced  that  the  great  ine- 
!  juality  of  rank  and  property  is  one 
principal  cause  (though  a  necessary  one) 
[)f  the  ills  of  life,  he  resolved,  as  much 
IS  it  lay  in  his  power,  to  counteract  it. 
'  How  few  things  (thought  he)  are  ne- 
!essarj^  to  my  external  comfort !  Whole- 
jome  food,  warm  clothing,  clean  lodgings 
I  little  waiting  upon,  and  a  few  books. 
This  is  all  that  even  selfishness  asks  of 
ne.    Whose,  then,  is  the  superfluity  ?" 

That  he  might  at  once  get  rid  of  the 
jraving  and  burthensome  demands  which 
opinion  inoiposes^  he  took  ^  house  in  n 
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part  of  the  town  where  his  name  wg 
unknown ;  and  of  all  his  former  ac 
quaintance,  he  only  reserved  one  or  tw 
congenial  friends.    He  selected  out  o 
the  number  of  his  former  domestics  oni 
of  each  sex,   steady  and  confidential 
whose  lives  he  made  as  comfortable  a 
his  own.    After  ail  the  expenses  of  hi 
frugal,  but  not  scanty,  mode  of  living 
were  discharged,  there  remained  two 
thirds  of  his  income,  which  he  neve 
failed  to  bestow  in  secret  charity,  H( 
chose  that  his  charities  should  be  secret 
not  only  as  being  utterly  averse  to  al 
ostentation,  but  also  to  avoid  those  im- 
portunities  which  might  lead  his  bountj 
to  unworthy  objects.    He  would  himsell 
know  the  real  circumstances  of  every 
ease ;  and  it  was  the  chief  employment 
of  his  time,  by  hunting  into  obscure 
corners,  and  searching  out  the  private 
history  of  the  indigent  classes  of  the 
community,  to  obtain  exact  information 
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)f  the  existence  of  misery,  and  the  pro- 
per modes  of  relieving  it.    He  neglected 
40  kinds  of  distress,  but  it  was  his  great 
elight  to  relieve  virtuous  poverty,  and 
oMUeviate  those  keen  wounds  of  fortune 
Hiich  she  inflicts  on  those  who  have 
3  i  nee  participated  in  some  share  of  her 
h|  miles.    Hence  the  sums  which  he  be- 
jtowed  were  often  so  considerable  as  at 
nee  to  retrieve  the  alFairs  of  the  suf- 
levUprer,  nor  did  he  think  it  right  to  with- 
Hilraw  his  sustaining  hand  as  long  as  its 
Lspport  was  needful. 

With  respect  to  his  opinions  on  other 
objects,  his  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
len  and  books  effectually  preserved  him 
•om  bigotry.  He  well  knew  in  what 
oints  mankind  agreed,  and  in  v/hat 
ley  differedj  and  he  attached  much  su- 
jerior  inportance  to  the  former. 

So  he  lived, — so  he  died  I  ^injuring 
jone, — benefiting  many — bearing  with 
stiil^oui  resignation  the  Qnh  that  Ml  ta 
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his  own  lot- — continually  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  those  of  others — and  hoping 
to  behold  a  state  in  which  all  evil  shal 
be  abolished. 

THIRTY-FIRST  EVENING. 
A  GLOBE  LECTURE. 
Papa — Lucy. 

Papa.  You  may  remember^  Lucy 
that  I  talked  to  you  some  time  ago  abou 
the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 

Lucy.  Yes,  papa ;  and  you  said  yoi 
would  tell  me  another  time  somewha 
about  the  other  planets. 

P.  I  mean  some  day  to  take  you  t 
the  lecture  of  an  ingenious  philosophe 
who  has  contrived  a  machine  that  wi 
give  you  a  better  notion  of  the  thing 
in  an  hour,  than  I  could  by  mere  talkini 
in  a  week.  But  it  is  now  my  intentio 
to  make  you  better  acquainted  with  thi 
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globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  which^  in*, 
jdeed,  is  the  most  important  to  us.  Cast 
your  eyes  upon  this  little  ball.  You  see 
it  is  a  representation  of  the  earth,  being 
Covered  with  a  painted  map  of  the 
kvorld.  This  map  is  crossed  with  lines 
in  various  directions ;  but  all  you  have 
to  observe  relative  to  what  I  am  going 
to  talk  about,  is  the  great  line  across  the 
middle  called  the  equator  or  equinoctial 
line^  and  the  two  points  at  top  and 
bottom  called  the  poks^  of  which  the 
iippermost  is  the  northern^  the  lower« 
most  the  southern. 
L.  I  see  them. 

P.  Now,  the  sun,  which  illuminates 
ill  the  parts  of  this  globe  by  turns  as 
^pl^i  :hey  roll  round  before  it,  shines  directly 
apon  the  equator,  but  darts  its  rays 
l^jjjj  ^slant  towards  the  poles  ;  and  this  is 
^Ij^J  :he  cause  of  the  great  heat  perceived  in 
^^jj  ;he  middle  regions  of  the  earth,  and  of 
.ts  gradual  diminution  as  you  proceed 
VOL.  lY-  u 
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from  them  on  either  side  towards  the 
extremities.  To  use  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion, it  is  like  a  piece  of  meat  roasting 
before  a  fire,  the  middle  part  of  which 
is  liable  to  be  overdone^  while  the  two 
ends  are  raw. 

L.  I  can  comprehend  that. 

P.  From  this  simple  circumstance 
some  of  the  greatest  differences  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  respect  to  man, 
other  animals^  and  vegetables,  proceed ; 
for  heat  is  the  great  principle  of  life  and 
vegetation  ;  and  where  it  most  prevails, 
provided  it  be  accompanied  with  due 
moisture,  nature  is  most  replenished 
with  all  sorts  of  living  and  growing 
things.  In  general,  then,  the  countries 
lying  on  each  side  about  the  equator, 
and  forming  a  broad  belt  round  the 
globe,  called  the  tropics^  or  torrid  zone, 
are  rich  and  exuberant  in  their  pro- 
ducts to  a  degree  much  superior  to 
what  we  see  in  our  climates.    Trees  and 
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)ther  plants  shoot  to  a  vast  size,  and 
^re  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  and 
H  loaded    with   flowers    of    the  gayest 
^\  Colours   and   sweetest  fragrance,  sue- 
;eeded   by  fruits  of  high  flavour  or 
ibundant  nutriment.    The  insect  tribe 
s  multiplied  so  as  to  fill  all  the  air,  and 
ic€||nany  of  them  astonish  by  their  size  and 
xtraordinary  forms,  and  the  splendour 
f  their  hues.    The  ground  is  all  alive 
ith  reptiles,  some  harmless,  some  armed 
ith  deadly  poisons. 

L.  O,  but  I  should  not  like  that  at 
i4ll 

P.  The  birds,  however,  decked  in  the 
ayest  plumage  conceivable,  must  give 
n  mixed  delight ;  and  a  tropical  forest, 
illed  with  parrots,  mackaws,  and  pea- 
ocks,  and  enlivened  with  the  gambols 
f  monkeys  and  other  nimble  quadru- 
eds,  must  be  a  very  amusing  spectacle, 
he  largest  of  quadrupeds,  too,  the 
lephant^  the  rhinoceros^  and  the  hippo- 
U  2 
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potamus,  are  natives  of  these  regions ; 
and  not  only  these  sublime  and  harmless 
animals,  but  the  terrible  lion,  the  cruel 
tiger,  and  all  the  most  ravenous  beasts 
of  prey,  are  here  found  in  their  greatest 
bulk  and  fierceness. 

L.  That  would  be  worse  than  the 
insects  and  reptiles. 

P.  The  sea  likewise  is  filled  with  in- 
habitants of  an  immense  variety  of  size 
and  figure ;  not  only  fishes,  but  tortoises, 
and  all  the  shelly  tribes.  The  shores  are 
spread  with  shells  of  a  beauty  unknown 
to  our  coasts ;  for  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
influence  of  the  solar  heat  penetrated 
into  the  farthest  recesses  of  nature. 

Z.  How  I  should  like  to  ramble  on 
the  sea-side  there ! 

P.  But  the  elements,  too,  are  there 
upon  a  grand  and  terrific  scale.  The 
sky  either  blazes  with  intolerable  beams, 
or  pours  down  rain  in  irresistible  tor- 
ments,  The  winds  swell  to  furious  hur^ 
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ricanes,  which  often  desolate  the  whole 
^ace  of  nature  in  a  day.  Earthquakes 
rock  the  ground,  and  sometimes  open  it 
in  chasms  which  swallow  up  entire 
ities.  Storms  raise  the  waves  of  the 
pcean  into  mountains,  and  drive  them  in 
^  deluge  to  the  land. 

i.  Ah  !  that  would  spoil  my  shell- 
'jathering.  These  countries  may  be  very 
ine,  but  I  don't  like  them. 
P.  Well  then — we  will  turn  from 
irelhem  to  the  temperate  regions.  You 
ivn  r11  observe,  on  looking  at  the  map, 
hat  these  chiefly  lie  on  the  northern 
ide  of  the  tropics  ;  for  on  the  southern 
jde^  the  space  is  almost  wholly  occupied 
[y   sea.     Though    geographers  have 
f  jrawn  a  boundary  line  between  the  tor- 
d  and  temperate  zones,  yet  nature  has 
ade  none ;  and  for  a  considerable  space 
the  borders^  the  diminution  of  heat  is 
oA  gradual  as  to  produce  little  difference 
ur.p  the  appearance  of  nature,    But<,  in. 
u  3 
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general,  the  temperate  zones  or  belts  \ 
form  the  most  desirable  districts  on  the  1 
face  of  the  earth.    Their  products  are  j 
extremely  various,  and  abound  in  beau-  1 
ty  and  utility.    Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  \ 
among  their  vegetable  stores :  the  horse,  ] 
the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  graze  their  ver-  ; 
dant  pastures.    Their  seasons  have  the  i 
pleasing  vicissitudes   of  summer   and  \ 
winter,  spring  and  autumn.  Though  in 
some  parts  they  are  subject  to  excess  of 
heat,  and  in  others  of  cold,  yet  they  de- 
serve the  general  praise  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
globe. 

L.  They  are  the  countries  for  me, 
then. 

P.  You  do  live  in  one  of  them, 
though  our  island  is  situated  so  far  to 
the  north  that  it  ranks  rather  among 
the  cold  countries  than  the  warm  ones. 
However,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  lorig  way  removed  from  those  dreary 
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and  comfortless  tracts  of  the  globe  which 
lie  about  the  poles,  and  are  called  the 
frigid  zones.  In  these,  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  gradually  becomes  ex- 
tinct, and  perpetual  frost  and  snow  takes 
possession  of  the  earth.  Trees  and 
plants  diminish  in  number  and  size,  till 
at  length  no  vegetables  are  found  but 
lome  mosses  and  a  few  stunted  herbs. 

and  animals  are  reduced  to  three  or 
bur  species ;  rein-deer,  white  bears,  and 
arctic  foxes.  The  sea,  however,  as 
ar  as  it  remains  free  from  ice,  is  all 
k  blive  with  aquatic  birds,  and  with  the 
finny  tribe.  Enormous  whales  spout  and 
gambol  among  the  floating  ice-islands, 
and  herds  of  seals  pursue  the  shoals  of 
smaller  fish,  and  harbour  in  the  caverns 
the  rocky  coasts. 

L.  Then  I  suppose  these  creatures 
lave  not  much  to  do  with  the  sun. 

P.  Nature  has  given  them  powers 
3f  enduring  cold  beyond  those  of  many 
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other  animals ;  and  then  the  water  h 
always  warmer  than  the  land  in  cold 
climates ;  nay,  at  a  certain  depth,  it 
is  equally  warm  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

L.  Well,  but  as  I  cannot  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  I  desire  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  these  dismal  countries. 
But  do  any  men  live  there  ? 

P.  It  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things 
belonging  to  man,  that  he  is  capable  of 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  any 
other  animals  live.  And  as  nothing  re- 
lative to  this  earth  is  so  important  to 
us  as  the  condition  of  human  creatures 
in  it,  suppose  we  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  different  races  of  men  who  inhabit 
all  the  tracts  we  have  been  speaking  of? 

L.  Blacks,  and  whites,  and  all  co- 
lours ? 

P.  Surely.  If  a  black  dog  is  as 
much  a  dog  as  a  white  one,  why  should 
not  a  black  man  be  as  much  a  man  ? 
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know  nothing  that  colour  has  to  do 
Iwith  mind.  Well  then— to  go  back  to 
•the  equator.  The  middle  or  tropical 
sgirdle  of  the  earth,  which  by  the  ancients 
was  concluded  to  be  uninhabitable  from 
extreme  heat,  has  been  found  by  mo- 
iern  discoveries  to  be  as  well  filled  with 
men  as  it  is  with  other  living  creatures. 
j^\^nd  no  wonder ;  for  life  is  maintained 
lere  at  less  cost  than  elsewhere.  Clothes 
md  fuel  are  scarcely  at  all  necessary.  A 
hed  of  bamboo  covered  with  palm  leaves 
erves  for  a  house ;  and  food  is  almost 
he  spontaneous  produce  of  nature.  The 
read  fruit,  the  cocoa,  the  banana,  and 
he  plaintain,  offer  their  stores  freely  to 
pe  gatherer ;  and  if  he  takes  the  addi- 
of?  [onal  pains  to  plant  a  few  yams,  or  sow 
little  Indian  corn,  he  is  furnished  with 
ever-failing  plenty.  Hence  the  inha- 
itants  of  many  tropical  countries  live 
iearly  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  na- 
ircp  without  care  or  labour,  using  the 
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gifts  of  Providence  like  the  animals 
around  them.  The  naked  Indian, 
stretched  at  ease  under  the  shade  of  a 
lofty  tree,  passes  his  hours  in  indolent 
repose,  unless  roused  to  temporary  ex- 
ertion by  the  passion  of  the  chace,  or  the 
love  of  dancing  and  other  social  sports. 

L.  Well — that  would  be  a  charming 
life! 

P.  So  the  poet  Thomson  seemed  to 
think,  when  he  burst  out  into  a  raptu- 
rous description  of  the  beauties  and 
pleasures  afforded  by  these  favoured  re- 
gions. Perhaps  you  can  remember  some 
of  his  lines. 

L.  I  will  try. 

-Thrown  at  gayer  ease^  on  some  fair  brow 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  coord, 
Broad  o'er  ray  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 
And  high  palmettoes  lift  their  grateful  shade. 

stretch' d  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine ! 

P.  Delightful !    Think^  however^  at 
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jWhat  price  they  purchase  this  indolent 
jenjoyment  of  life.  In  the  first  place, 
^11  the  work  that  is  done  is  thrown  upon 
the  women,  who  are  always  most  tyran- 
Mzed  over,  the  nearer  a  people  approach 
o  a  state  of  nature. 

L.  Oh  liorrible !  I  am  glad  I  do  not 
'Ve  there. 

P.  Then  the  mind  not  having  that 
ur  to  exertion  which  necessity  alone 
n  give,  moulders  in  inaction,  and  he- 
mes incapable  of  those  advances  in 
novdedge  and  vigour  which  raise  and 
gnify  the  human  character. 
L.  But  that  is  the  same  with  lazy 
ople  every  where. 

P.  True.  The  excessive  heat,  how- 
er,  of  these  countries  seems  of  itself 
relax  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  its 
blest  exertions.  And  I  question  if  a 
gle  instance  could  be  produced  of  an 
ginal  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  who 
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had  attained  to  eminence  in  the  higher 
walks  of  science.    It  is  their  general 
character  to  be  gay,  volatile,  and  though t- 
less,  subject  to  violent  passions,  but  com- 
monly mild  and  gentle,  fond  of  society 
and  amusements,  ingenious  in  little  arts, 
but  incapable  of  great  or  long  continuec 
efforts.    They  form  a  large  portion  o 
the  human  race,  and  probably  not  th( 
least  happy.    You  see  what  vast  tract! 
of  land  lie  within  this  division  ;  most  o 
Africa  and  South  America,  all  the  grea 
islands  of  Asia,  and  two  of  its  large  pe 
ninsulas.    Of  these  the  Asiatic  part  i 
the  most  populous  and  civilized ;  indee 
many  of  its  nations  are  as  far  remove 
from  a  state  of  nature  as  we  are,  an 
their  constitutional  indolence  has  bee 
completely  overcome  by  necessity.  Th 
clothing  of  those  who  are  in  a  civilize 
state  is  mostly  made  of  cotton,  which  a 
a  natural  product  of  those  climate 
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[Their  food  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable 
kind;  and  besides  the  articles  already 
mentioned,  consists  much  of  rice. 
Z.  Are  the  people  all  black  ? 
P.  Yes  ;  entirely  or  nearly  so. 
i.  I  suppose  that  is  owing  to  the  heat 
iel|)f  the  sun. 

P.  Undoubtedly ;  for  we  find  all  the 
tli||hades  from  jet  black  to  tawny,  and  at 
ngth  white,  as  we  proceed  from  the 
tUquator  towards  the  poles.  The  African 
egroes,  however,  from   their  curled 
ooUy  hair  and  their  flat  features,  have 
leen  supposed  an  originally  distinct  race 
mankind.    The  East-Indian  blacks, 
ough  under  an  equally  hot  climate, 
ve  long  flowing  hair,  and  features  not 
fferent  from   their  fairer  neighbours. 
Imost  all  these  nations  are  subject  to 
spotic  governments.    In  religion  they 
ictiH*^  mostly  pagans,  with  a  mixture  of 
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L.  I  think  we  have  had  enough  about 
these  people. 

P.  Weil  then— look  again  on  the 
globe  to  the  northern  side  of  the  tropics, 
and  see  what  a  tour  we  shall  take  yoi 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  teni" 
perate  zone.  Here  are  all  the  most  fa- 
mous places  on  the  earth  ;  rich  populous 
countries,  renowned  at  different  periods 
for  arts  and  arms.  Here  is  the  greates 
part  of  Asia,  a  little  of  Africa,  all  Eu 
rope  and  North  America. 

X.  I  suppose,  however,  there  must  b( 
great  differences  both  in  the  climate  anc 
the  way  of  life,  in  so  many  countries. 

P.  Extremely  great.  The  southen 
parts  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  charac 
ter  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  hea 
is  still  excessive,  and  renders  exertioi 
painful ;  whence  the  people  have  ii 
general  been  reckoned  soft,  effeminate 
and  voluptuous.    Let  us,  however,  loo] 
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at  them  a  little  closer.  Here  is  the 
mighty  empire  of  China,  swarming  with 
people  to  such  a  degree  that  notwith- 
standing its  size  and  fertility,  the  in- 
1  tiabitants  are  obliged  to  exert  the  great- 
est industry  to  procure  the  necessaries 
ffl'  )f  life.  Nearly  in  a  line  with  it  are 
he  Mogul's  Empire,  the  kingdom  of 
ersia,  and  the  Turkish  dominions  in 
sia ;  all  w^arm  climates,  abounding  in 
roducts  of  use  and  beauty,  and  inha- 
bited by  numerous  and  civilized  peoplcr 
ere  stretches  out  the  great  peninsula 
f  Arabia,  for  the  most  part  a  dry  and 
esert  land,  overspread  with  burning 
ands,  only  to  be  crossed  by  the  patient 
amel.  Wild  and  ferocious  tribes  of 
en  wander  over  it,  chiefly  supported 
y  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  by  the 
rade  of  robbery,  which  they  exercise 
\n  all  travellers  that  fall  in  their  way. 

tract  somewhat  similar,  though  in  a 
older  climate,  is  the  vast  country  of 
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Tartary,  stretching  like  a  belt  from  east 
to  west  across  the  middle  of  Asia ;  over 
the  immense  plains  and  deserts  of  which, 
a  number  of  independent  tribes  continu- 
ally roam,  fixing  their  moveable  habita- 
tions in  one  part  or  another,  according 
as  they  afford  pasturage  to  their  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  These  men  have 
for  many  ages  lived  in  the  same  simple 
state,  unacquainted  as  well  with  the  arts 
as  the  vices  of  civilized  nations. 

Z.  Well.  I  think  it  must  be  a  very 
pleasant  life  to  ramble  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  change  one's  abode  accord- 
ing to  the  season. 

P.  The  Tartars  think  so;  for  the 
worst  wish  they  can  find  for  a  man,  is 
that  he  may  live  in  a  house  and  work 
like  a  Russian.  Now  look  at  Europe. 
See  what  a  small  figure  it  makes  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  as  to  size ;  and  yet 
it  has  for  many  ages  held  the  first  place 
in  knowledge,  activity^  civilization,  and 
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all  the  qualities  that  elevate  man  among 
his  fellows.  For  this  it  is  much  indebted 
to  that  temperature  of  climate  which 
calls  forth  ail  the  faculties  of  man  in 
order  to  render  life  comfortable,  yet 
affords  enough  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  warm  the  heart  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation. Men  here  earn  their  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Nature  does 
not  drop  her  fruits  into  their  mouths, 
but  offers  them  as  the  price  of  labour. 
Human  wants  are  many.  Clothes, 
food,  lodging,  are  all  objects  of  much 
care  and  contrivance,  but  the  human 
powers  fully  exerted  are  equal  to  the 
demand ;  and  no  where  are  enjoyments 
so  various  and  multiplied.  What  the 
land  does  not  yield  itself,  its  inhabitants 
by  their  active  industry  procure  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  When 
we  drink  tea,  we  sweeten  the  infusion 
of  a  Chinese  herb  with  the  juice  of  a 
West  Indian  cane;  and  your  common 
X  s 
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dress  is  composed  of  materials  collected 
from  the  equator  to  the  frigid  zone. 
Europeans  render  all  countries  and 
climates  familiar  to  them ;  and  every- 
where they  assume  a  superiority  over 
the  less  enlightened  or  less  industrious 
natives. 

Z.  Then  Europe  for  me,  after  alK 
But  is  not  America  as  good  ? 

P.  That  part  of  North  America 
which  has  been  settled  by  Europeans, 
is  only  another  Europe  in  manners  and 
civilization.  But  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  that  extensive  country  were  bold 
and  hardy  barbarians,  and  many  of 
them  continue  so  to  this  day.  So  much 
for  the  temperate  zone,  which  contains 
the  prime  of  mankind.  They  differ  ex- 
tremely, however,  in  governments,  laws^ 
customs,  and  religionsc  The  Christian 
religion  has  the  credit  of  reckoning 
among  its  votaries  all  the  civihzed  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  America.    The  Ma, 
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hometan  possesses  all  the  nearer  parts 
of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  but 
China,  Japan,  and  most  of  the  circum- 
jacent countries,  profess  different  forms 
of  paganism.  The  east,  in  general,  is 
enslaved  to  despotism;  but  the  nobler 
west  enjoys  in  most  of  its  states  more 
or  less  of  freedom. 

As  to  the  frigid  zone,  its  few  inhabit- 
ants can  but  just  sustain  a  life  little 
better  than  that  of  the  brutes.  Their 
faculties  are  benumbed  by  the  climate. 
Their  chief  employment  is  the  fishery 
or  the  chace,  by  which  they  procure 
their  food.  The  tending  of  herds  of 
rein-deer  in  some  parts  varies  their 
occupations  and  diet.  They  pass  their 
long  winters  in  holes  dug  under  ground, 
where  they  doze  out  most  of  their  time 
in  stupid  repose. 

Z.  I  wonder  any  people  should  stay 
in  such  miserable  places. 

jP,  Yet  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  globe  seem  more  attached  to  their 
country  and  way  of  life.  Nor  do  they, 
indeed,  want  powers  to  render  their 
situation  tolerably  comfortable.  Their 
canoes  and  fishing  and  hunting  tackle, 
are  made  with  great  ingenuity;  and 
their  clothing  is  admirably  adapted  to 
fence  against  the  rigours  of  cold.  They 
are  not  without  some  amusements  to 
cheer  the  gloom  of  their  condition;  but 
they  are  abjectly  superstitious,  and  given 
to  fear  and  melancholy. 

L.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  rather 
go  to  a  warmer  than  a  colder  country. 

P.  Perhaps  the  warmer  countries  are 
pleasanter;  but  there  are  few  advan- 
tages which  are  not  balanced  by  some 
inconveniences ;  and  it  is  the  truest  wis- 
dom to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  One 
great  lesson,  however,  I  wish  you  to 
derive  from  this  globe-lecture.  You 
see  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  void  of 
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our  human  brethren,  who,  amidst  all 
the  diversities  of  character  and  condi- 
tion, are  yet  all  men^  filling  the  station 
in  which  their  Creator  has  placed  them. 
We  are  too  apt  to  look  at  the  differences 
of  mankind,  and  to  undervalue  all  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  us  in  matters 
that  we  think  of  high  importance.  But 
who  are  we — and  what  cause  have  we 
to  think  ourselves  right,  and  all  others 
ivrong?  Can  we  imagine  that  hundreds 
)f  millions  of  our  species  in  other  parts 
bf  the  world  are  left  destitute  Of  what 
s  essential  to  their  well-being,  while  a 
avoured  few  like  ourselves  are  the  only 
mes  who  possess  it  ?  Having  all  a  com- 
non  nature,  we  must  necessarily  agree 
n  more  things  than  we  differ  in.  The 
oad  to  virtue  and  happiness  is  alike 
>pen  to  all.  The  mode  of  pursuit  is 
^prions:  the  end  is  the  same. 
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ENVY  AND  EMULATION^ 

At  one  of  the  celebrated  schools  of 
painting  in  Italy,  a  young  man  named 
Guidotto  produced  a  piece  so  excellent, 
that  it  was  the  admiration  of  the  masters 
in  the  art,  who  all  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  he  could  not  fail  of  rising 
to  the  summit  of  his  profession,  should 
he  proceed  as  he  had  begun. 

This  performance  was  looked  upon 
with  very  different  eyes  by  two  of  his 
fellow-scholars.  Brunello,  the  elder  of| 
them,  who  had  himself  acquired  some 
reputation  in  his  studies,  was  mortified 
in  the  highest  degree  at  this  superiority 
of  Guidotto ;  and  regarding  all  the  ho- 
nour his  rival  had  acquired  as  so  much 
taken  from  himself,  he  conceived  the 
most  rancorous  dislike  of  him,  and  longed 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  him  lose 
the  credit  he  had  gained.  Afraid  openly 
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!to  decry  the  merit  of  a  work  which  had 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  best 
judges,  he  threw  out  secret  insinuations 
that  Guidotto  had  been  assisted  in  it 
)y  one  or  other  of  his  masters ;  and  he 
affected  to  represent  it  as  a  sort  of  lucky 
lit,  which  the  reputed  author  would 
[lever  equal. 

Not  so  Lorenzo.  Though  a  very 
S^oung  proficient  in  the  art,  he  compre- 
lended  in  its  full  extent  the  excellence 
)f  Guidotto's  performance,  and  became 
me  of  the  sincerest  of  his  admirers. 
?ired  with  the  praises  he  saw  him 
'eceive  on  ail  sides,  he  ardently  longed 
me  day  to  deserve  the  like.  He  placed 
lim  before  his  eyes  as  a  fair  model, 
v^hich  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to 
rrive  at  equalling — for  as  to  excelling 
im,  he  could  not  as  yet  conceive  the 
lossibiiity  of  it.  He  never  spoke  of  him 
ut  with  rapture,  and  could  not  bear  to 
ear  the  detractions  of  Brunello. 
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But  Lorenzo  did  not  content  himself 
with  words.  He  entered  with  his  whole 
soul  into  the  career  of  improvement — 
was  first  and  last  of  all  the  scholars  in 
the  designing  room — and  devoted  to 
practice  at  home  those  hours  which  the 
other  youths  passed  in  amusement.  It 
was  long  before  he  could  please  himself 
with  any  of  the  attempts,  and  he  was 
continually  repeating  over  them,  "  Alas  ! 
how  far  distant  is  this  from  Guidotto's  ! " 
At  length,  however^  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  becoming  sensible  of  progress  ; 
and  having  received  considerable  ap- 
plause on  account  of  one  of  his  per- 
formances, he  ventured  to  say  to  him- 
self, "  And  why  may  not  I  too  become 
a  Guidotto?" 

Meanwhile,  Guidotto  continued  to 
bear  away  the  palm  from  all  competitors^ 
Brunello  struggled  awhile  to  contest  with 
him,  but  at  length  gave  up  the  point, 
and  conspled  himself  under  his  inferiority 
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)y  ill-natured  sarcasm  and  petulant  cri- 
ticism. Lorenzo  worked  away  in  silence, 
and  it  was  long  before  his  modesty 
would  suffer  him  to  place  any  piece  of 
lis  in  view  at  the  same  time  with  one 
)f  Guidotto's. 

There  was  a  certain  day  in  the  year 
in  which  it  was  customary  for  all  the 
scholars  to  exhibit  their  best  performance 
n  a  pubhc  hall,  where  their  merit  was 
solemnly  judged  by  a  number  of  select 
examiners,  and  a  prize  of  value  was 
iwarded  to  the  most  excellent.  Gui- 
lotto  had  prepared  for  this  anniversary 
I  piece  which  was  to  excel  all  he 
lad  before  executed.  He  had  just 
inished  it  on  the  evening  before  the 
exhibition,  and  nothing  remained  hut 
;o  heighten  the  colouring  by  means  of 
I  transparent  varnish.  The  malignant 
3runello  contrived  artfully  to  convey 
nto  the  phial  containing  this  varnish 
lome  drops  of  a  caustic  preparation,  the 

Y 
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effect  of  which  would  be  entirely  to  des- 

troy  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  ifi 
piece,    Guidotto  laid  it  on  by  candle- 

light,  and  then  with  great  satisfaction  U 

hung  up  his  picture  in  the  public  room  |ti 

against  the  morrow.  h 

Lorenzo,  too,  with  beating  heart,  had  p 

prepared  himself  for  the  day.  With  vast  C 

application  he  had  finished  a  piece  which  ji 

he  humbly  hoped  might   appear  not  n 

greatly  inferior  to  some  of  Guidotto's  li 

earlier  performances.  ii 

The  important  day  was  now  arrived,  a 

The  company  assembled,  and  were  intro-  il 
duced  into  the  great  room,  where  the 

light  had  just  been  fully  admitted  by  I 

drawing  up  a  curtain.    All  went  up  with  t 

raised  expectations  to  Guidotto's  picture,  i 

when,  behold !  instead  of  the  brilliant  li 

beauty  they  had  conceived,  there  was  t 
nothing  but  a  dead  surface  of  confused 
and  blotched  colours.    "  Surely  (they 

cried)  this  cannot  be  Guidotto's ! The  [ 
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jinfortunate  youth  himself  came  up,  and 
[n  beholding  the  dismal  change  of  his 
favourite  piece,  burst  out  into  an  agony 
pf  grief,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  be- 
layed and  undone.  The  vile  Brunello 
|n  a  corner  was  enjoying  his  distress, 
^ut  Lorenzo  was  little  less  affected  than 
Suidotto  himself  Trick  !  knavery ! " 
ae  cried.  "  Indeed,  gentlemen,  this  is 
I  lot  Guidotto's  work,  I  saw  it  when  only 
lalf  finished,  and  it  was  a  most  charm- 
bg  performance.  Look  at  the  outline, 
md  judge  what  it  must  have  been  before 
fc  was  so  basely  injured." 

The  spectators  were  all  struck  with 
^orenzo's  generous  warmth,  and  sympa- 
hised  in  the  disgrace  of  Guidotto  ;  but 
b  was  impossible  to  adjudge  the  prize  to 
lis  picture,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
leheld  it.  They  examined  all  the  others 
ttentively,  and  that  of  Lorenzo,  till  then 
,n  unknown  artist  to  them,  gained  a 
jreat  majority  of  suffrages.  The  prize 
■  Y  % 
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was  therefore  awarded  to  him  ;  but  Lo- 
renzo, on  receiving  it,  went  up  to  Gui- 
dotto,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  said, 

Take  what  merit  would  undoubtedly 
have  acquired  for  you,  had  not  the  basest 
malice  and  envy  defrauded  you  of  it. 
To  me  it  is  honour  enough  to  be  ac- 
counted your  second.  If  hereafter  I 
may  aspire  to  equal  you,  it  shall  be  by 
means  of  fair  competition,  not  by  the 
aid  of  treachery." 

Lorenzo's  nobleness  of  conduct  ex- 
cited the  warmest  encomiums  among 
the  judges,  who  at  length  determined, 
that  for  this  time  there  should  be  two 
equal  prizes  distributed ;  for  that  if 
Guidotto  had  deserved  the  prize  of 
painting,  Lorenzo  was  entitled  to  that 
of  virtue, 
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PROVIDENCE ; 
on 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

It  was  a  dreadful  storm.  The  wind 
blowing  full  on  the  sea-shorej  rolled  tre- 
mendous waves  on  the  beach^  while  the 
half  sunk  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  were  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  white 
foam.  A  ship  appeared  in  the  offing, 
driving  impetuously  under  her  bare  poles 
to  land  ;  now  tilting  aloft  on  the  surging 
waves,  now  plunging  into  the  interven- 
ing hollows.  Presently  she  rushed  among 
the  rocks,  and  there  struck,  the  billows 
beating  over  her  deck,  and  climbing 
up  her  shattered  rigging.  Mercy ! 
mercy!  "  exclaimed  an  ancient  solitary, 
as  he  viewed  from  a  cliff  the  dismal 
scene.  It  was  in  vain.  The  ship  fell 
on  her  side  and  was  seen  no  more^ 
T  3 
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Soon,  however,  a  small  dark  object 
appeared  coming  from  the  rocks  towards 
the  shore  ;  at  first  dimly  descried  through 
the  foam,  then  quite  plain  as  it  rode  on 
the  summit  of  a  wave,  then  for  a  time 
totally  lost.  It  approached,  and  showed 
itself  to  be  a  boat  with  men  in  it  rowing 
for  their  lives.  The  solitary  hastened 
down  to  the  beach,  and  in  all  the  ago- 
nizing vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear 
watched  its  advance.  At  length,  after 
the  most  imminent  hazards,  the  boat 
was  thrown  violently  on  the  shore,  and 
the  dripping  half-dead  mariners  crawled 
out  to  the  dry  land. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  ! "  cried  the  soli- 
tary, "  what  a  providential  escape  ! 
And  he  led  the  poor  men  to  his  cell, 
where,  kindling  a  good  fire,  and  bringing 
out  his  little  store  of  provisions,  he  re- 
stored them  to  health  and  spirits.  "  And 
are  you  six  men  the  only  ones  saved  ?  " 
said  he,     That  w^e  are,'*  answered  one  of 
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};hem.  "  Threescore  and  fifteen  men, 
tvomen,  and  children,  were  in  the  ship 
raen  she  struck.    You  may  think  what 

I  clamour  and  confusion  there  was :  wo- 
Qen  clinging  to  their  husbands'  necks, 
,nd  children  hanging  about  their  clothes, 

II  shrieking,  crying,  and  praying ! 
^here  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  got 
ut  the  small  boat  in  a  twinkling — jump- 
d  in,  without  staying  for  our  captain, 
rho  was  fool  enough  to  be  minding  the 
assengers — cut  the  rope,  and  pushed 
way  just  time  enough  to  be  clear  of  the 
lip  as  she  went  down  ;  and  here  we  are, 
11  alive  and  merry ! "  An  oath  con- 
uded  his  speech.  The  solitary  was 
locked,  and  could  not  help  secretly 
ashing  that  it  had  pleased  Providence 
)  have  saved  some  of  the  innocent  pas- 
angers,  rather  than  these  reprobates. 

The  sailors  having  got  what  they 
ould,  departed,  scarcely  thanking  their 
enefactor,  aqd  marched  up  the  country. 
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Night  came  on.  They  descried  a  light 
at  some  distance,  and  made  up  to  it.  It 
proceeded  from  the  window  of  a  good- 
looking  house,  surrounded  with  a  farm- 
yard  and  garden.  They  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  supplicating  tone  made 
known  their  distress,  and  begged  relief. 
They  were  admitted,  and  treated  with 
compassion  and  hospitality.  In  the  house 
were  the  mistress,  her  children,  and  wo- 
men servants^  an  old  man  and  a  boy:  the 
master  was  abroad.  The  sailors,  sitting 
round  the  kitchen  fire,  whispered  to  each 
other  that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  booty  that  would  amply  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  clothes  and  wages.  They 
settled  their  plan  ;  and  on  the  old  man's 
coming  with  logs  to  the  fire,  one  of  them 
broke  his  skull  with  the  poker,  and  laid 
him  dead.  Another  took  up  a  knife 
which  had  been  brought  with  the  loaf 
and  cheese,  and  running  after  the  boy, 
who  was  making  his  escape  out  of  the 
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[bouse,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The 
est  locked  the  doors,  and  after  tying  all 
;he  women  and  children,  began  to  ran- 
ack  the  house.  One  of  the  children 
ontinuing  to  make  loud  exclamations,  a 
■ellow  went  and  strangled  it.  They  had 
nearly  finished  packing  up  such  of  the 
most  valuable  things  as  they  could  carry 
jfF,  when  the  master  of  the  house  came 
lome.  He  was  a  smuggler  as  well  as  a 
■armer,  and  had  just  returned  from  an 
expedition,  leaving  his  companions  with 
heir  goods  at  a  neighbouring  public- 
louse.  Surprised  at  finding  the  doors 
ocked,  and  at  seeing  lights  moving  about 
n  the  chambers,  he  suspected  somewhat 
imiss ;  and,  upon  listening,  he  heard 
strange  voices,  and  saw  some  of  the 
sailors  through  the  windows.  He  hast- 
ened back  to  his  companions,  and  brought 
1  jthem  with  him  just  as  the  robbers  opened 
y^he  door,  and  were  coming  out  with  their 
|)illage^  having  first  set  fire  to  the  house^ 
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in  order  to  conceal  what  they  had  done. 
The  smuggler  and  his  friends  let  fly 
their  blunderbusses  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  then  rushing  forwards,  seized  the 
survivors,  and  secured  them.  Perceiving 
flames  in  the  house,  they  ran  and  extin- 
guished them.  The  villains  were  next 
day  led  to  prison  amidst  the  curses  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  good  solitary,  on  hearing  of  the 
events  at  first  exclaimed,  "  What  a  won- 
derful interference  of  Providence,  to 
punish  guilt,  and  protect  innocence ! 
Pausing  a  while,  he  added,  "  Yet  had 
Providence  thought  fit  to  have  drowned 
these  sailors  in  their  passage  from  the 
ship,  where  they  left  so  many  better 
people  to  perish,  the  lives  of  three  inno- 
cent persons  would  have  been  saved,  and 
these  wretches  would  have  died  without 
such  accumulated  guilt  and  ignominy. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  master  of  the 
house  been  at  home,  instead  of  following 
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a  lawless  and  desperate  trade,  he  would 
perhaps  have  perished  with  all  his  family, 
and  the  villains  have  escaped  with  their 
I  booty.  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this?" 
Thus  pensive  and  perplexed  he  laid  him 
down  to  rest,  and  after  some  time  spent 
in  gloomy  reflections,  fell  asleep. 

In  his  dream  he  fancied  himself  seated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  where  he 
was  accosted  by  a  venerable  figure  in 
long  white  garment,  who  asked  him 
the  cause  of  the  melancholy  expressed 
on  his  countenance.  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
"  because  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  the 
decrees  of  providence  with  niy  ideas  of 
wisdom  and  justice."  "  That,"  replied 
the  stranger,  is  probably  because  thy 
notions  of  Providence  are  narrow  and 
erroneous.  Thou  seekest  it  in  particu- 
lar events^  and  dost  not  raise  thy  survey 
to  the  great  whole.  Every  occurrence 
in  the  universe  is  providential,  because 
it  is  the  consequence  of  those  laws  which 
imn$  wisdom  has  established  as  most 
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productive  of  the  general  good.  But  to 
select  individual  facts  as  more  directed 
by  tlie  hand  of  Providence  than  others, 
because  we  think  we  see  a  particular 
good  purpose  anwered  by  them,  is  an 
infallible  inlet  to  error  and  superstition. 
Follow  me  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,"  He 
seemed  to  follow. 

"  Now  look  down,''  said  the  stranger, 
"  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest."  I  see," 
replied  the  solitary,  "  a  hawk  darting 
amidst  a  flock  of  small  birds,  one  of 
which  he  has  caught,  while  the  others 
escape.''  "  And  canst  thou  think,"  re- 
joined the  stranger,  "  that  the  single  bird 
made  a  prey  of  by  the  hawk,  lies  under 
any  particular  doom  of  Providence  or 
that  those  who  fly  away  are  more  the 
objects  of  divine  favour  than  it  ?  Hawks 
by  nature  were  made  to  feed  upon  living 
prey,  and  were  endowed  with  strength 
and  swiftness  to  enable  them  to  overtake 
and  master  it.  Thus  life  is  sacrificed  to 
the  support  of  life.    But  to  this  destruc- 
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tion  limits  are  set.  The  small  birds  are 
jmuch  more  numerous  and  prolific  thau 
^he  birds  of  prey ;  and  though  they  can- 
jnot  resist  his  force,  they  have  dexterity 
and  nimbleness  of  flight  sufficient  in  ge- 
jneral  to  elude  his  pursuit.  It  is  in  this 
\balance  that  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
is  seen ;  and  what  can  be  a  greater  proof 
jof  it,  than  that  both  species,  the  destroyer 
and  his  prey,  have  subsisted  together 
from  their  first  creation?  Now  look 
again,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.'* 

"  I  see,"  said  the  solitary,  "  a  thick 
black  cloud  gathering  in  the  sky.  I  heair 
the  thunder  rolling  from  side  to  side  of 
the  vault  of  heaven.  I  behold  the  red 
lightning  darting  from  the  bosom  of 
darkness.  Now  it  has  fallen  on  a  stately 
tree  and  shattered  it  to  pieces,  striking" 
to  the  ground  an  ox  sheltered  at  its  foot. 
Now  it  f^lls  again  in  the  midst  of  a  flock 
of  timorous  sheep,  and  several  of  them 
are  left  on  the  plain; — and  see!  thp 
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shepherd  himself  lies  extended  by  their 
side.  Now  it  strikes  a  lofty  spire,  and 
at  the  same  time  sets  in  a  blaze  an 
humble  cottage  beneath.  It  is  an  awful 
and  terrible  sight ! " 

"  It  is  so/'  returned  the  stranger, 
but  what  dost  thou  conclude  from  it  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know,  that  from  the  genial 
heat  which  gives  life  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
proceeds  this  electrical  fire,  which  as- 
cending to  the  clouds,  and  charging  them 
beyond  what  they  are  able  to  contain,  is 
launched  again  in  burning  bolts  to  the 
earth?  Must  it  leave  its  direct  course 
to  strike  the  tree  rather  than  the  dome 
of  worship,  or  to  spend  its  fury  on  the 
herd  rather  than  the  herdsman!  Mil- 
lions of  millions  of  living  creatures  have 
ov/ed  their  birth  to  this  active  element ; 
and  shall  we  think  it  strange  if  a  few 
meet  their  deaths  from  it?  Thus  the 
inountaia  torrent  that  rushes  down  to 
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fertilize  the  plain^  in  its  course  may 
sweep  away  the  works  of  human  indus- 
try, and  man  himself  with  them ;  but 
could  its  benefits  be  purchased  at  another 
price  ?  " 

All  this,''  said  the  soUtary,  "  I  to- 
lerably comprehend ;  but  may  I  presume 
to  ask  whence  have  proceeded  the  moral 
evils  of  the  painful  scenes  of  yesterday  ? 
What  good  end  is  answered  by  making 
man  the  scourge  of  man,  and  preserving 
the  guilty  at  the  cost  of  the  innocent  ?  '* 
That,  too,^*  replied  the  venerable 
stranger,  "  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
ise  laws  of  Providence.  If  it  was  right 
[to  make  man  a  creature  of  habit,  and 
tender  those  things  easy  to  him  with 
hich  he  is  most  familiar,  the  sailor,  of 
course,  must  be  better  able  to  shift  for 
himself  in  a  shipwreck  than  the  passen- 
ger ;  while  that  self-love  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  life  must,  in 
general^  cause  him  to  consult  his  own 
z% 
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safety  preferably  to  that  of  others.  The 
same  force  of  habit  in  a  way  of  hfe  full 
of  peril  and  hardship,  must  conduce  to 
form  a  rough,  bold,  and  unfeehng  cha- 
racter. This,  under  the  direction  of 
principle,  will  make  a  brave  man ;  with- 
out it,  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  In  the 
latter  case,  human  laws  step  in  to  re- 
move the  evil,  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent.  Wickedness  meets  with 
the  fate  which  sooner  or  later  always 
awaits  it ;  and  innocence,  though  occa-l 
sionally  a  sufferer,  is  proved  in  the  end 
to  be  the  surest  path  to  happiness/* 

"  But,"  resumed  the  solitary,  "  can 
it  be  said  that  the  lot  of  innocence  is 
always  preferable  to  that  of  guilt  in  this 
world  ? 

"  If  it  cannot,**  replied  the  other, 
thinkest  thou  that  the  Almighty  is 
unable  to  make  retribution  in  a  future 
world?  Dismiss  then  from  thy  mind 
the  care  of  single  e'oentSs  secure  that 
the  great  whole  is  ordered  for  the  best. 


ifexpect  not  a  particular  interposition  of 
I  [Heaven,  because  such  an  interposition 
^ould  seem  to  thee  seasonable^  Thou, 
jperhaps,  would  stop  the  vast  machine 
Df  the  universe  to  save  a  fly  from  being 
brushed  under  its  wheels.  But  innume- 
rable flies  and  men  are  crushed  every 
Jay,  yet  the  grand  motion  goes  on,  and 
tvill  go  on^  to  fulfil  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  its  Author/^ 

He  ceased,  and  sleep  on  a  sudden  left 
:he  eyelids  of  the  solitary.  He  looked 
ibroad  from  his  cell,  and  beheld  all 
lature  smiling  around  him.  The  rising 
!un  shone  in  a  clear  sky.  Birds  were 
sporting  in  the  air,  and  fish  glancing  on 
he  surface  of  the  waters.  Fleets  were 
3ursuing  their  steady  course,  gently 
tvafted  by  the  pleasant  breeze.  Light 
leecy  clouds  were  sailing  over  the  blue 
expanse  of  Heaven.  His  soul  sympa- 
thized with  the  scene,  and  peace  and 
oy  filled  his  bosom. 
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And  now,  so  many  Evenings  past, 

Our  Budget's  fairly  out  at  last ; 

Exhausted  all  its  various  store, 

l^or  like  to  be  replenished  more. 

Then,  youthful  friends,  farewell  1  my  heart 

Shall  speak  a  blessing  as  we  part. 

May  Wisdom's  seeds  in  every  mind 
Pit  soil  and  careful  culture  find ; 
Each  generous  plant  with  vigour  shoot. 

And  kindly  ripen  into  fruit ! 

Hope  of  the  world,  the  rising  race. 

May  Heav'n  with  fostering  love  embrace, 

And  turning  to  a  whiter  page, 

Commence  with  them  a  better  age! 

An  age  of  light  and  joy,  which  we, 

Alas !  in  promise  only  see. 

J. 


THE  END. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
New  Bridge  Street,  London, 
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2s.  6d.  half-bound. 

 Poetry  Explained,  for  Youns:  People.  2^.  6d» 

^     half.bonnd.  ' 

I  ^  (Maria)  Early  Lessons.  4vo1s.  18mo.  Ib.lmlf- 

ound. 

'a' 

TT    f    The  third  and  fourth  Vols,  are  sold  separately  from  the  first  two, 

J  ^ ,,.         Frank  ;  in  S  vols,  price  95. ;  being  a  Sequel  to 
the  Stor3>  of  Frank  in  the  Early  Lessons, 

(  —  Rosamond;  in  2  vols,  price  55. ;  being  a  Sequel 

to  Rosamond  in  the  Early  Lessons, 

i   " —  Harry  and  Lucy  concluded ;  4  vols.  12mo.  I6s* 

ii  —  Parent's  Assistant,    6  vols.  125.  half-bound, 
5;  Moral  Tales,    3  vols.  IO5,  6d.  boards. 

ad         -—  Popular  Tales.   S  vols.  125.  boards. 
'     —  Comic  Dramas.    12mo.  Is,  boards. 
[LIZABETH  ;  ou  les  Exiles  de  Siberie,  par  Madame 

y   jCOTTIN,     To  which  are  added,  at  the  bottom  of 

j'  each  page,  Explanations  of  difficult  Words,  Phrases 
and  Idiomatical  Expressions,t  o  assist  in  a  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  text.  With  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 
INotes,  Geographical  and  Topographical,  illustrative  of 

'li   the  Journey  of  the  Heroine,  &c,  and  an  accurate  Map, 
J.  Cherpilloud,  author  of  the    Book  of  Versions," 
Second  Edition,  price  45.  neatly  bound, 

LtON'S  (Chas.  Abraham)  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
T«  PERORs,  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  Fall  of 
es  the  Last  Constantine ;  in  Seven  Books.  i2niO.  WitU 
.  portraits  §134  M§p§  5  price  boards. 
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ESSAYS  on  thelNsTiTUTioNs,GovERNMENT,and  Manner^ 
of  the  States  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  HENRY  DA- 
VID HILL,  DD.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Second  Edition,  12ino.  price  Is, 
with  a  copious  Index. 

»'  —  on  the  Private  Manners  and  Domestic  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Romans.    In  12rao.  price  Is, 

JENFIELD'S  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary:  show- 
ing, at  one  view,  the  Orthography,  Accentuation,  Ex- 
planation,  and  Pronunciation  of  all  the  purest  and  most 
approved  Terms  in  the  English  Language.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, 18mo.  4s.  bound. 

**  In  a  very  modest  preface,  Mr.  Enfield  observes,  *  that  the  Editoi 
of  such  a  work  as  this  has  little  to  do,  but  to  familiarize  the  mind  to 
knowledge  already  extant,  and  to  endeavour,  by  lucid  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  his  predecessors,  to  smooth  the  path  of  science.' 
Humble  as  such  pretensions  are,  the  task  is  one  which  requires  the 
exercise  both  of  considerable  judgment  and  of  great  industry;  and  it  is 
but  common  justice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Enfield  has  displayed  both,  in  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  useful  little  volume  before  us."— 
Anti- Jacobin  Review,  August ^  1817. 

EVx\NS'S  (Dr.  John)  Juvenile  Pieces  ;  designed  for  the 
Youth  of  both  Sexes  ;  including  the  Student's  Dream  \ 
the  Vision  of  Female  Excellence;  the  Painter's  Pane- 
gyrist, &c. ;  with  an  Essay  on  Educatio^n,  and  a  Pano 
ramie  Survey  of  the  World.  Sixth  Edition,  enlarged 
12mo.  with  plates,  4s.  Qd,  boards. 

«  JuvenileTourist;  or,  Excursions  into  the  Wcs 

of  England  ;  into  the  Midland  Counties,  with  Part  o 
South  Wales;  and  into  tiie  Whole  County  of  Kent 
concluding  with  an  Account  of  Maidstone  and  it 
Vicinity.  Interspersed  with  Historical  Anecdotes  an( 
Poetical  Extracts  for  the  Rising  Generation.  Tli 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  a  Minia 
ture  Sketch  of  London,  &c.    6s.  boards. 

GUY'S  (Joseph)  School  Geography,  on  anew,  easy, am 
highly-improved  Plan  :  comprising  not  onl^^a  coinpiet 
General  Description,  but  much  Topographical  Jnforma 
tion,  expressly  adapted  to  every  Class  of  Learners,  hot 
in  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Schools,  Tenth  Editior 
corrected  and  enlarged,  3s.  bound. 

■     '    —  Key  to  Do.  \s,  Qd, 
 Maps  to  Do.  2% 
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GUY'S  New  British  Primer,  for  Children  of  an  early 
Age.    A  new  Edition,  with  many  Cuts,  6d, 

British  Spelling  Book  ;  or,  Easy  Introduction 


to  Spelling  and  Reading,  in  seven  Parts;  containing 
a  great  variety  of  easy  Lessons,  exactly  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  youth,  and  arranged  in  a  new,  easy,  and 
pleasing  order;  the  Tables  of  Words  divided  and  ac- 
cented according  to  the  purest  modes  of  pronunciation. 
The  25th  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece,  engraved  by 
Warren;  and  new  Cuts.  Price  Is.  6d.  bound. 

New  British  Reader,  Fifth  Edition,  with  IT 


Cuts.    Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

■■  Elements  of  Astronomy,    familiarly  Ex- 

plaining the  general  Phenomena  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  and  the  Theory  of  the  Tides.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined, a  complete  Set  of  Questions  for  Examination, 
for  the  Use  of  Private  Students  as  well  as  Public  Semi- 
naries. Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  School  Geo- 
graphy" of  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  iilustra- 
ted  by  18  beautiful  Plates.  Price  only  5s.  neatly  bound. 

-School  Ciphering  Book  for  Beginners,  con- 


taining all  the  variety  of  Sums  and  Questions  usually 
proposed  in  the  irst  five  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  viz.  No- 
tation, Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Di- 
vision; forming  an  extremely  Easy  Gradation,  by  which 
Learners  may  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Science.  With  a  complete  set  of 
Arithmetical  tables  The  whole  equally  adapted  to 
Ladies'  or  Gentlemen's  Schools,  and  Private  Teachers. 
A  new  Edition  in  script  type,  and  otherwise  greatly 
improved,  price  3s.  6d. 

It  is  trusted  that  the  improvements  introduced  into  this  Edition, 
mil  give  great  satisfaction.   By  the  adoption  of  a  type  in  imitation  of 
fehe  best  writing,  pupils  will  have  always  before  them  an  excellent  copy 
|br  the  formation  of  their  figures. 

 Key  to  the  Ciphering  Book,  price  6d. 

'  The  Tutor's  Assistant  ;  or  complete  Scholar's 

Arithmetic,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  throughout  and 
stereotyped  ;  price  only  2s.  bound  and  lettered. 

*sf*  In  this  work  the  Rules  are  dravvn  up  with  unusual  clearness,  and 
^re  as  free  as  possible  from  technical  forms  of  speech,  for  the  learner's 
lore  easy  comprehensioa.  Also  a  series  of  Examples  selecled  with 
VOL.  lY,  %  A 
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care,  aad  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of  Trade,  are  ample  nndef 
each  Kule,  and  a  Question  worked  to  explain  each  series. 

6UY'S  Key  to  the  Tutor's  Assistant,  containing  the 
solutions  of  the  Questions  given  much  at  length,  and 
in  the  correct  schooMorra  of  working,  for  the  greater, 
ease  and  convenience  of  general  reference ;  together 
with  Additional  Questions  for  the  use  of  Teachers  ia 
Examining  their  Pupils.  Price  4s.  6fl?.boundin  blucj 
and  lettered. 

—  New  British  Expositor,  or  Sequel  to  his  New 

British  Spelling  Book;  containing  an  Alphabetical 
Collection  of  the  most  Useful,  Usual,  and  Proper 
Words  in  the  English  Languarge  :  the  whole  divided 
and  properly  accented,  and  the  Meaning  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Purest  Definitions,  &c.  &c.|  Price  Is.  6d.  bound. 
■  Chart  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Mo- 

dern,   On  a  large  sheet  of  Columbier  Drawing  Paper. 
Third  Edition,  corrected,  price  Is,  coloured  ;  on  Can- 
vas and  Rollers,  10s.  6d, ;  ditto  varnished,  14s. 
**  A  Chart  of  this  kind  will  greatly  facilitate  the  student's  progress, 
and  g-ive  him  clearer  ideas  of  the  rise,  duration,  and  fall  of  each  khig- 
dom  and  empire,  than  the  perusal  of  many  volumes.   It  is,  in  short,  to 
History  what  Maps  are  to  Geography.   It  is  a  mode  of  representation 
which  gives  a  kind  of  locality  to  events,  and  conveys  not  only  distinct 
ideas  of  distant  events  in  any  one  country,  but  of  the  occurrences  of 
different  nations." 

^  ^  New  Exercises  in  Orthography;  contain- 
ing Selections  from  the  most  admired  Authors  in  Prose 
and  Verse ;  and  adapted  to  every  Class  of  English 
Learners  desirous  of  speedily  acquiring  a  correct 
Method  of  Spelling ;  upon  a  new  plan.  Third 
Edition,  with  the  addition  of  an  Expositor.  Price  Is. 
bound. 

•  —  English  School  Grammar  ;  in  which  Practical : 

Illustration  is,  in  every  step,  blended  with  Theory,  by  1 
Rules,  Examples,  and  Exercises,  adapted  throughout  | 
to  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  Private  Teachers.  Eifthj 
Edition.  Price  Is.  6c?.  bound,  " 

 New  Latin  Primer  ;  or.  Companion  to  Latin 

Grammars.    In  Three  Parts,  price  2s.  bound. 

*:f,*  Through  the  medium  of  this  little  Volume,  which  commences  , 
with  an  easy  Practice  on  the  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Verbs, 
contained  in  the  Accidence,  a  Child,  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time, 
will  acquire  a  practical  and  thorough  Knowledge  of  its  Principles. 
It  concludes  with  the  Irregulars  in  Declension  and  CopjugatiOJB*  SO 
arranged}    to  \)q  un4ei'stQ0Cl  ^ndretainediWitU  facility* 
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I  HELME'S  (Mrs.  Eliz.)  Cortez  ;  or,  the  Conquest  op 
Mexico  :  as  related  by  a  Father  to  his  Children,  and 
designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,  Translated 

j    from  the  German  of  J.  H.  Camfe.    A  new  Edition, 

!    with  a  Map,  55.  6d,  bound. 

j—  : —  Columbus  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America* 

A  New  Edition,  with  a  Map.    12mo.  5s.  6d,  bound. 

  PizARRo  ;  or,  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  With 

a  Map.    12mo.  5^.  6d.  bound. 

HOLLAND'S  (T.  C.)  Easy  and  Familiar  Guide  to 
Arithmetic,  with  clear  Explanations  of  the  Method 
and  Object  of  every  Rule.    Price  2s.  bound. 

— —  (J.)  System  of  Modern  and  Ancient 
Geography;  with  a  Series  of  Geographical  Exami- 
nations, The  Sixth  Edition,  very  much  improved, 
with  a  new  Map  of  Canals  and  Rivers,  and  a  Map  of 
the  Ancient  World,    12mo,  4$,  bound. 

iwii  III  I II  Essays  on  Ancient  History  ;  particularly 
the  Jewish,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman; 
with  Examinations  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
A  New  Edition,  with  extensive  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions,   12mo.  6s.  bound. 

~  Exercises  for  the  Memory  and  Understand- 
ing, with  a  Series  of  Examinations.  Fourth  Edition, 
consisting  of  Fables  and  Narratives,  Selections  from 
Natural  and  Civil  History,  and  Moral  and  Religious 
Extracts,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    12mo.  55.  6d. 

JOYCE'S  (Rev.  Joseph)  Letters  on  Natural  and  Ex« 
PERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Illustrated  by  IT  Plates. 
The  Second  Edition,  with  very  considerable  Altera- 
tions and  Additions.    12rao.  9s.  boards. 

***  This  Work,  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  has 
seen  entirely  new  modelled,  some  parts  of  the  former  edition  being 
)mitted,  and  other  articles  substituted,  more  consonant  with  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  Work, 

^A^ 
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JOYCE'S  SciET^TiFic  Dialogues:  intended  fot  the  In* 
struction  and  Entertainment  of  Young  People ;  in 
which  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  are  fully  explained  5  comprising  Mecha- 
nics, Astronomy,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Optics, 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Calvinism.  In  6  vols, 
15s.  half-bound.  New  Edition,  with  important  Addi- 
tions, and  Corrections. 

 Companion   to   the   Scientific  Dialogues  ; 

or,  the  Tutor's  Assistant  and  Pupil's  Manual  in 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  ;  containing  a 
complete  Set  of  Questions,  and  other  Exercises,  for  the 
Examination  of  Pupils,  in  the  Scientific  Dialogues,  and 
forming  a  Seventh  Volume  of  that  Work.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Compendium  of  the  principal  Facts  under 
each  Department  of  Science.    2s,  6d, 

*'  Dialogues  on  Chemistry  ;  intended  for  the 

Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young  People;  in 
which  the  first  Principles  of  that  Science  are  fully 
explained.  With  Questions  for  the  Examination  of 
Pupils.  A  new  Edition,  carefully  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Improvements  in  the  Science,  in  2  vols. 
95.  half-bound. 

«  Dialogues  on  the  Microscope;  intended  for 

the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young  Peo- 
ple, desirous  of  investigating  the  Wonders  of  the 
minuter  Parts  of  the  Creation  :  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Principles  of  Vision ;  and  of  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  the  most  improved  and 
generally  useful  Microscopes.  Illustrated  with  10 
plates,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  7s.  half-bound. 

LAMB'S  Tales  from  Shakspeare,  for  Young  Persons: 
with  Twenty  Engravings,  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols, 
10s.  in  extra  boards. 

—   Adventures  of  Ulysses:  with  a  superb  Vig- 
nette and  Title-page.    3s.  6(L  in  extra  boards. 

LEICESTER'S  (Mrs.)  School  :  the  History  of  Several 
Young  Ladies,  related  by  themselves.  The  Eighth 
Edition,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece,  Ss,  6t?,  in  extra 
boards. 
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lilVES  ftf  Learned  and  Eminent  Men,  taken  from  au- 
thentic sources,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Children  of 
four  years  old  and  upwards.  In  2  vols.  18mo.  with 
Portraits,  5s, 

In  all  previous  compilations  of  this  sort,  great  conqLuerors 
appear  to  have  been  made  the  prominent  characters,  as  it  their 
example  alone  were  worthy  of  imitation.  The  author  of  the  present 
little  Work,  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  has  selected  such  as  seemed 
best  calculated  to  convince  young  persons,  that  industry,  perseverance, 
and  firmness,  gentleness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  are  among  the 
truest  sources  of  lastiuM"  happiness. 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately, 

MOORE'S  (Mrs)  Short  History  of  France;  including 
the  Principal  Events  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Em- 
pire by  Pharamond,  to  the  Restoration  of  Louis 
XVllI.  12mo.  7s.  boards,  with  Six  Engravings  from 
Original  Designs. 

An  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  in  2  vols.  Illustrated 
with  32  Plates,  printed  uniformly  with  the  long-esteemed 
Works  of  Mrs.  Trimmer.    8s.  bound  in  red. 

MAYOR'S  (William,  LLD.)  New  Speaker;  or,  En- 
glish Class-Book;  consistingofjl.  Moral  and  Instruc- 
tive Essays ;  2,  Narrative  and  Pathetic  Pieces ;  3, 
Dialogues,  Conversational  and  Dramatic;  4.  Orations 
and  Harangues ;  5.  Epistles,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; 
6.  Miscellaneous  Pieces  ;  7.  Select  Poetical  Varie- 
ties, To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Short  System  of  Rhe- 
toric ;  and  an  Essay  on  Enianciation  or  Delivery. 
Fourth  Edition.  4s.  Gd.  bound. 

"  Catechisms  ;  viz. :  Mother's  Catechism,  Cate- 

chism of  Health,  of  General  Knowledge,  of  the  His- 
tory of  England,  Universal  History,  Geography, 
Animated  Nature,  Botany,  Laws,  the  Bible,  Greece^ 
Rome^  and  Nursery.  Price  9d.  each,  sewed, 

MYLIUS'S  Poetical  Class-Book;  or,  Reading  Les- 
sons for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected  from  the 
most  popular  English  Poets,  Ancient  and  Modern,  ar- 
ranged in  Daily  Lessons  and  Weekly  Portions.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  ornamented  with  a  fine  Portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  Price  55,  bound* 


$70  Books  Published 

MYLIUS'SI  First  Book  of  Poetry,  for  the  tJse  of 
Schools,  intended  as  Reading  Lessons  for  the  younger 
classes,  with  two  Engravings.  The  Eighth  Edition, 
price  2s,  bound. 

■  Junior  Class-Book  ;  or  Reading  Lessons  for 

every  Day  in  the  Year,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  The 
Seventh  Edition,  price  5^.  bound. 

»  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ; 

constructed  as  a  series  of  Daily  Lessons,  and  preceded 
by  a  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue.  A  New 
Edition,  price  2s.  M,  bound  in  red. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  this  very  popular  school  book 
near  100,000  copies  have  been  sold,  so  universally  is  it  now  adopted. 

^NATURAL  History  for  Children;  being  a  familiar 
Account  of  the  most  remarkable  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Insects,  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  Trees  and  Plants.  In 
Five  Pocket  Volumes,  with  Plates  and  numerous 
Cuts.    10s.  Qd,  neatly  half-bound. 

Any  Volume  of  the  same  Work  may  be  had  separately;^ 
^s,  6d,  each,  neatly  half-bound. 

***  This  Work  is  designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Students. 

PEACOCK'S  (Lucy)  Visit  for  a  Week;  or.  Hints  on 
the  taprovement  of  Time;  containing  Original  Tales, 
Anecdotes  from  Natural  and  Moral  History,  &c.  de- 
signed for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Youth. 
Ninth  Edition,  4s.  bound. 

—  Knight  of  the  Rose;  an  Allegorical  Tale. 
Second  Edition,  4s.  bound. 

X  Ambrose  and  Eleanor  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of 

Two  Children,  deserted  on  an  uninhabited  Island,  18mo. 
New  Edition,  2s.  6d,  half-bound. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Six  Princesses  of 
Babylon,  in  their  Travels  to  the  Temple  of  Virtue, 
18mo.  New  Edition,  2s.  6d>  half-bound. 

^  The  Little  Emigrant,  ^  Tale,  l8mo«  Nqw 

Edition,  Ss.  6d»  half-bound» 
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I?  Peasants  of  CHAMOUNI;  containing  an  account  of 
\  an  Attempt  to  reach  the  Summit  of  Montblanc,  and  a 
S  delineation  of  the  Scenery  among  the  Alps  ;  in  18mo« 
jwith  a  frontispiece,  half-bound,  2s.  Qd» 

This  little  volume  contains  an  account,  adapted  to  the  juvenile 
lader,  of  the  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Montblanc,  lately  made 
r  Dr.  Hamel,  and  a  party  of  friends,  in  which  several  of  the  Guides 
I  &re  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  snow. 

OEMS  for  Youth.  By  a  Family  Circle.  Second  Edition, 
Vol.  1.  foolscap  8vo,  ds»  6d»  boards. 

Vol.  2.  foolscap  8vo.  3s*  6d,  boards. 

F  We  feel  a  pleasure  in  directing*  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of 

Iietry  to  the  second  part  of  Poems  for  Youth,  by  a  Family  Circle, 
le  reception  given  by  the  Public  to  the  first  part  of  this  Work  was 
ry  flattering ;  and  its  readers  will  not,  we  think,  find  any  diminution 
I  interest  in  the  continuatiou  now  offered  to  their  notice."— iVfowt/ii^ 
agazine, 

— — ,  by  one  of  th6  Authors  of  "  Poems  for  Youth  by 
a  Family  Circle."  Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  3s,  6d, 
boards. 

INK;  a  Flower  iu  the  Juvenile  Garland:  consisting 
jof  short  Poems  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  Young 
Children.  With  32  cuts,  price  Is*  plain,  or  1^.  6d^ 
jcoloured. 


ibSE-BUD  (upon  the  same  plan).  Price  Is,  plain,  or 
lis,  Gd,  coloured. 

fCETCHES  of  the  Domestic  Manners  and  Institu* 
TioNs  of  the  Romans.  12mo.  7s, 

Carefully  and  judiciously  compiled  from  a  variety  of  the  best 
irces,  there  are  few  books  of  the  kind  which  we  could  recommend 
[be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
is  little  volume.  Its  contents  embrace,  we  think,  every  subject  of 
portance  connected  with  Roman  society."— iit.  Gazette. 
'*  The  work  before  us  is  an  improvement  upon  preceding  summaries 
I  the  kind,  and  in  our  opinion  a  very  successful  one."-~Ge«t.  Mag. 


[JNDAY  Evening  Lectures;  containing  Religious 
Advice  to  Young  Persons.  2  vols,  9s,  half-bound. 

*jf.*  This  Publication,  which  contains  a  Lecture  for  every  Sunday 
roughout  the  Year,  is  written  upon  so  liberal  a  plan,  as  to  be  suit- 
le  to  any  rank  of  Life,  without  giving  offence  to  the  sentiments  of 
v  Christian  Reader,  It  is  also  considered  as  the  best  iJOok  fPl'  ScliOOlU 

'm  tiM     y^^Jx  m'ltxm  on  ibe  same  fiul>J@cts. 


Books  Published  by  Baldwin  5f  €o. 


The  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON;  or,  AdventtjreS 
of  a  Father  and  Mother,  and  Four  Sons,  in  a  Desert 
Island  :  being  a  Practical  Illustratioo  of  the  First 
Principles  of  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural 
History,  and  all  those  branches  of  Science  which  most 
immediafely  apply  to  the  Business  of  Life.  Adorned 
•with  Twelve  beautiful  wood  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of 
the  Island,  sketched  by  Fritz,  the  eldest  son.  Sixth 
Edition.  Price  7s.  boards. 

STORIES  of  Old  Daniel.  Ninth  Edition,  in  Two 
Parts,  with  Plates.  Price  6s,  boards. 

*:(*  These  Stories  were  written  with  a  view  to  indulge  that  lox'e  of 
the  wouderfal,  so  natural  to  Children  of  all  asfes  and  dispositions, 
without  distorting  their  young  minds  by  any  thing  too  horrible  or 
unnatural. 

TOMKINS'S  (T.  E.)  Poems  on  various  subjects,  selected 
to  enforce  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  and  to  comprise,  in 
one  Volume,  the  Beauties  of  English  Poetry,  A  New- 
Edition,  with  many  additional  Poems,  in  a  neat  pocket 
volume.  Ss,  bound. 

TALES  of  the  Castle.    New  and  complete  Edition. 

4  vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 
TAYLOR'S  (Rev.  Isaac,  of  Ongar)  Self-Cultivation 

Recommended  ;  or.  Hints  to  a  Youih  leaving  School. 

Fourth  Edition.  5s.  boards. 

— ,   Advice  to  the  Teens;  or,  Practical  Helps 

towards  the  Formation  of  one's  own  Character,  Third 
Edition.  5s.  boards. 

 Character  Essential  to  Success  in  Life  ; 

addressed  to  those  who  are  approaching  Manhood. 
Third  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

"This  excellent  Work  may  be  considered  as  a  Third  Volume, 
though  it  does  not  assume  that  form,  and  though  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  two  former  should  be  read  in  order  to  understand  it.  The  first 
is  *  Self-Cultivation  Recommended,'  the  second  is  'Advice  to  the 
Teens.' "   Baptist  Mag. 

-  (JelFerys)  The  Little  Historians,  a  New 

Chronicle  of  the  Affairs  of  England  in  Church  and  State, 
between  Lewis  and  Paul,  3  vols,  9*.  half-bound. 


G.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
New  Bridge-street,  London. 
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